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“This Is My Father's World” 


CROSS THE BATTERED HILLS of Seoul on a 
Sunday morning last November, a little 
group of us approached a Presbyterian church 
nestled among the quaint Korean houses in a 
slum area. For a moment we forgot entirely that 
we were eight thousand miles from home, be- 
cause we heard something that one might hear 
anywhere in America. Children’s lovely voices 
were singing and the tune was very familiar, 
“This is my Father’s World.” 

We went inside the church, and there were 
the children sitting on a cold floor in an un- 
heated room, but singing with all the fervor at 
their command. They had seen the tragedy of 
war overrun their country, these children. At 
least half of them had lost homes which they 
thought were.their own. Great armies moving 
in and out had struggled for their city, causing 
them to wonder to whom it really belonged— 
to the Communists, to the United Nations 
forces, or to the Koreans. Most of them had no 
security as we in America know it, but they 
were singing, “This is my Father’s World.” 

This was something the armies of the North 
or the armies of the South could not take from 
them—their faith. The world in which they lived 
belonged to God, and they were God’s children. 
They knew to whom they belonged and that 
“neither life, nor death, nor any other creature 


could separate them . . . from God.” 

This was what the missionaries had taught 
them, and the missionaries had been there be- 
fore the armies had come. ‘The missionaries had 
stayed to shepherd them even in the hell of war, 
and now the missionaries were bringing men 
from America to tell them tha: in America there 
were Christians who cared for them and wanted 
to help. Christians in America weren't going to 
quit because there was a war, This was a fa- 
miliar pattern to Christians, They had lived 
through twenty centuries of it. And the Church 
and the mission would be there when the armies 
left. It had been like this during the first cen- 
turies when Christianity was coming into being. 
That was what it said in the New Testament, 
and it was true. 

And so we spoke to the children of the Sun- 
day school that morning. The Church in Amer- 
ica had not forgotten them in their need. During 
the Lenten period between February 7 and 
March 11 Presbyterians would be eating sacri- 
ficial meals, and laying aside gifts of love for 
“One Great Time of Sharing” on March the 
11th. Korea, especially, would be remembered 
at this time. Because “This is our Father’s 
world,” and our Father wants us to love and 
to help one another. 


—J. T. P. 
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Our Church Needs ‘Overture H’ 


« The cry of danger has been raised by 
Dr. Frederick W. Evans in an article in 
these columns opposing Overture H 

(“Danger in Overture H,” P. L., Jan 20). 

This overture is a proposal which the 

last General Assembly sent down for the 

vote of the presbyteries. Its effect would 
be to increase both the responsibilities 
and the membership of the General 

Council, which is the only continuing 

general executive agency ¢f the Church 

between the annual meetings of the 

f General Assembly. 

The ministers and elders who will be 
voting on Overture H in the presbyteries 
ought to understand clearly the need 
for the changes proposed in the over- 
ture. Two great objectives for our 
beloved Church are in mind: one is 
administrative efficiency, and the other 
is democratic structure. On the desira- 
bility of these two aims, both those 
opposed to Overture H and those favor- 
ing it would agree. We differ in our 
views of the way to secure these ends. 
Consider them further. 

~ There is need for greater adminis- 
trative effectiveness. The laity of the 
Presbyterian Church, especially, and 
also many of her ministers, have sent up 
repeated and persistent pleas for effi- 
ciency in the affairs of the Church. If 
there has been a weak spot in our policy, 
it is here. We are strong legislatively and 
judicially, but less so in the executive 
side of our life. 

This has been particularly apparent 
in two ways. For one thing there has 
been no group in our Church with 
responsibility for long-range planning 
and strategy—no body officially asking, 
and seeking answers to, such questions 
as these: Where ought our major mis- 
sionary effort to be made in the next five 
years? What is the relative importance 
of work with college students and with 
the American Indian? Is it possible to 

. carry on three major, total Church 
movements at the same time? If not, 
which ought to have the field now, and 
when can the others come in? No one 
now has the responsibility of making 
recommendations on these issues. 

For a second thing, we have not yet 
achieved genuine united promotion of 
the various benevolence causes of the 
Church. There has been improvement; 
but from all over the Church there still 
comes the query: when are we going to 
have a really unified program? 

Dr. Evans believes the General Coun- 
cil is large enough and strong enough 
as it is, and he pays a well-deserved 
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tribute to the faithfulness of its mem- 
bers. But the fact is that it has not been 
meeting these executive needs. One rea- 
son is that it has not had the authority, 
and another is that it is not so consti- 
tuted as to be able to exercise that 
authority if it had it. There have been 
glaring examples of administrative fail- 
ure in our Church. They are to be laid 
to the blame, not of any individuals, but 
of the organization of the General 
Council. 

The plan proposed in Overture H 
would provide an instrument of effective 
administration, which is sorely needed. 
The increased costs would be more than 
offset by the savings resulting from 
efficient administration. 

At the same time, we must keep the 
structure of sound representative gov- 
ernment. The desire for this and the 
fear of concentration of power are 
shared by most of us. But the deplorable 
fact is that under the present plan there 
has been more concentration of power 
than would be possible under Overture 
H. Although the present arrangement 
never intended it, in actual practice the 
effective leadership of the Church can 
be held in the hands of four or five 
persons. And it has at times been so 
centered. 

The objection has been made that the 
new proposals make a distinction be- 
tween the Stated Clerk and the Secre- 
tary of the General Council, and that 
the Secretary would have great powers. 
Apprehension about such a distribution 
of duties makes a very strange argument 
from those who fear much power in few 
hands. The present section on the Gen- 
eral Council (Form of Government, 
Chapter XXVI, Section VII) contains 
exactly the same two sentences on the 
Secretary as the proposed amendment 
—a separate officer was plainly intended. 
The real concentration of power has 
been in the practice of the past twenty- 
five years of giving one individual the 
responsibilities of both offices. 

Fear is also expressed because the 
Office of the General Assembly is to be 
responsible to the General Council. But 
look at the present status! The Stated 
Clerk and his office are responsible to 
no one but the General Assembly, which 
meets only six successive days a year. 
That can hardly be called good demo- 
cratic procedure. Our Church has been 
singularly blessed in the persons who 
have held the office of Stated Clerk, 
from Dr. Roberts through Dr. Mudge 

(Continued on page 38) 








A Preface 
To This Issue 


Back from Korea, friends asked John 
Peters and me, “Did you have a good 
time?” How to answer. 

Our eyes were opened to the nature 
of human suffering in a shattered world. 


| We saw women and children digging 


caves in the hillside for winter homes, 
we talked with widows whose husbands 
had been slain for the crime of being 
Christian pastors, we saw orphan babies 
with legs as thin as curtain rods. 

But we had arrived in the days of 
hope. With Korean Christians we joined 
in prayers of thanksgiving for the lib- 
eration of the country. Acceptance of 
past suffering and confidence in the 
future was based on the belief, shared 
it seems by high military authorities, 
that the war would be over in just a 
few weeks. 

Then came the invasion of the Chi- 
nese Reds. Evacuated from Pyengyang, 
we met with Korean Christians in Seoul 
and Taegu. We saw their fear. We 
heard their prayers, this time prayers 
of intercession to Almighty God, if it be 
his will, to guide those in the high 
councils of the world to stop this war 
and spare this land from further suffer- 
ing. We heard these prayers, and then 
we talked with military experts who 
gave no assurance that there was a 
possibility of stopping the Reds short of 
a beachhead similar to that held last 
summer. We had obtained reliable fig- 
ures on relief needs. Those figures are 
now obsolete. Add, to the number of 
destitute and homeless in December, 
millions more, refugees who left all 
behind them and risked their lives on 
the long, cold trek. That’s what they 
chose in preference to another Com- 
munist occupation. 

No, we didn’t have a good time, and 
much of this report on Korea will not be 
pleasant reading. We did have a reveal- 
ing, an illuminating experience. We saw 
suffering, beyond description, but we 
also saw courage, and in our missionaries 
and Korean Christian brothers, we saw— 
God—in mankind. The Church there 
will endure because Korean Christians 
will stand fast. They know, in a way 
that we in America have never known, 
that through Christ they are “more than 
conquerors.” 

Our gratitude to Ray Provost, mis- 
sionary and photographer. His pictures 
tell far more than we have been able 
to say. —R. J.C. 
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The Load That Lifts 


EsuS SAID, “My yoke is easy, and 
8 burden is light” (Matt. 11:30). 
That seems like a strange thing for Jesus 
to say. We would not think that his yoke 
was easy or his burden light. Think of 
some of the burdens he carried. He 
carried the load of misunderstanding. 
Those closest to him often failed to 
understand him and quarreled about 
who would be first in his kingdom. They 
didn’t see how the parables applied to 
them. One of them denied him thrice 
and another had great trouble in believ- 
ing that he had escaped the finality and 
futility of the grave. He had the burden 
of persecution from the leaders of his 
nation. They hounded him until one of 
his disciples betrayed him, and, finally 
he was nailed to a cross. Yet he confi- 
dently declared that his yoke was easy, 
and his burden was light. Why did he 
say this? Why was it possible for David 
Livingstone, who died in Africa, to say, 
“I never made a sacrifice in my life”? 

For one thing, a yoke can be easy and 
a burden light when you know you are 
needed. We all have times when we like 
to unharness ourselves from cares and 
responsibilities, yet we know that these 
bring out the best in us. The most ter- 
rible thing that can happen to anyone 
is to feel that he is no longer needed. 
Most people who retire happily find 
some way to pull a short oar in the boat 
of life. Parents get very weary with 
their children, yet when the children 
grow up and don’t need them they miss 
their responsibilities. When our new 
daughter begins to cry in the middle 
of the night, there is no doubt but that 
one of us is needed. The only question 
is, who will get up. It is this kind of 
burden that caused a novelist to define 
heaven as a place where all the parents 
are young and all the children are little. 
When you feel you are needed, any 
burden, instead of weighing you down, 
lifts you up. 

A burden can be light when you have 
undertaken it of your own accord. If 
you only do what you do, because you 
have to do it, life is a hard taskmaster. 
As Jesus said of the lawyers of his day, 
“For ye lade men with burdens grievous 
to be borne” (Luke 11:46). But when 
you willingly submit yourself to the yoke 
of your own free will, it can be light and 
easy. That was characteristic of the life 
of Jesus. “I lay down my life,” he said, 
“no man taketh it from me, but I lay it 


down of myself” (John 10:17,18). He 
taught, “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends” (John 15:13). You can approach 
any job with the slave outlook, “I'm 
being made to do this,” or the Christian 
outlook, “I want to do this.” There is a 
world of difference between the two. 


A YOKE can be easy when you know 
that God has laid it upon you. Those 
who know the lifting power of a lood 
are those who heed the words of Jes:s 
spoken in this connection, “Come unto 
me,” and “Learn of me.” When you turn 
your soul toward Jesus and learn of him, 
then you know that God has laid the 
burden upon you. Then it ceases to be a 
task imposed by a cruel and heartless 
world. And when you turn to Jesus and 
learn of him you know two things. First, 
that the main business of life is to try 
to do the will of God. Second, that God 
can be trusted to help you do it. This 
cannot be said too often in a world such 
as ours, frightened by fear. 

The demands of Christ are not light 
and easy because they are inconse- 
quential. Far from it. By no stretch of 
the imagination is it easy to love your 
enemies, and to judge not, and to heed 
the other rules to the good life laid down 
by Jesus. But these demands can be a 
lift when you know you are needed, 
when you have undertaken them will- 
ingly, and when you know they are from 


God. 


Prayer—Teach us, O God, the lifting 
power of the loads of life, if we will but 
turn to Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day—Matthew 11:28-30. The easy yoke. 

Second Day—Mark 10:35-45. Give us the best 
places. 

Third Day—Luke 8:9-15. What does this parable 
mean? 

Fourth Day—John 10:1-6. They understood not. 

Fifth Day—Luke 22:54-62. Peter denies his Lord. 

Sixth Day—John 20:24-29. Thomas will not be- 
lieve. 

Seventh Day—Luke 22:47-53. Judas betrays Jesus. 

Eighth Day—Luke 11:5-13. Your help is needed. 

Ninth Day—Luke 11:46-54. Grievous burdens. 

Tenth Day—John 10:17-18. I lay it down of my- 
self. 

Eleventh Day—John 15:12-17. A man lay down 
is life. 


— Day—I John 3:16-24. He laid down his 


Thirteenth ag 10:7-16. I lay down my 
life for the s 

Fourteenth a, 68:19-27 (R. V.). The 
Lord beareth our burdens. 


—Lawrence MacCo.it Horton 
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The picture stories and articles 
on Korea in this issue were provided 
by Editor Robert J. Cadigan and by 
John T. Peters, United Promotion 
Secretary. Traveling about Korea 
as special correspondents for Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFE, these men also car- 
ried commissions from the General 
Council and Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of our Church, and from 
Church World Service and_ the 
Methodist Foreign Missions Board. 

The correspondents arrived in 
Seoul, the base for their observa- 
tions, on November 23. In the pic- 











ture above, 


Cadigan (left) and 
Peters (right) are shown in Seoul 
with Dr. L, George Paik (center), 
Christian leader and Minister of 
Education. 


On November 29, the men went 
to Pyengyang, then-captured cap- 
ital of North Korea, where, before 
the Communist regime, had been 
one of the largest mission centers 
in the world. Here they found 
Christians eagerly resuming church 
life, even though most of their 
pastors had been killed or carried 
away by the retreating Reds. 


On December 1, with the Chinese 
army in full sweep down the penin- 
sula, the correspondents were re- 
quested by the embassy officials to 
join the evacuation of Pyengyang. 

They were in Taegu from Decem- 
ber 2 to 7, traveling by jeep during 
this period through the war-devas- 
tated country, visiting churches, 
missions, and villages, and talking 
with government officials, refugees, 
pastors, and children. 
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a a . . 
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The Presbyterian Church in Po- Is mercy-killing an exception to 
hang, Korea, was one of the few the Sixth Commandment? An arti- 
structures left standing. Although cle on euthanasia by a physician, 
many Korean churenes were de- will be presented. 
molished, this picture symbolizes The way thirteen rural churches 
the Christian community which has in Indiana that were on the point 
survived both Japanese and Com- of closing up got a new lease on 
munist tyranny, and will survive life through the “larger parish” 
anything yet to come in Korea. plan will be discussed. 
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KOREA: 


THE COUNTRY THAT 


NEVER HAD A CHANCE 
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Aare IS A PENINSULA jutting out from Eastern Asia 
into the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. Where 
it joins the mainland on the North, it is bordered by 
Manchuria and Russia. 

The area of Korea is about that of the states of New 
York and Pennsylvania combined, but only some 20 per 
cent of this land is suitable for cultivation. The unarable 
portions are described in a Korean saying: “Over the 
mountains, still mountains, mountains.” 

With its thirty million people, Korea is the thirteenth 
country in the world in population. Seventy-five per cent 
of these people are farmers, and the average farm covers 
only three acres of land. 

The Korean people are of mainly Mongolian stock, 
writes Horace Underwood, Presbyterian missionary in 
Korea. They are somewhat taller than the Japanese and 
lighter-skinned than either Chinese or Japanese. About 
their early history there is more of legend than authentic 
record, but it is certain that by the time of Christ the 
Koreans had already a long period of ordered and or- 
ganized government behind them. 

During the long period when the Orient and the 
Occident were almost separate worlds, the Koreans were 
an artistic and inventive people. Some delicate sculptur- 
ings made in the first thousand years after Christ survive 
to this day, and still standing is the oldest structure built 
for astronomical study in the world, The Koreans in- 
vented and used the first movable metal type known 
in the world, and built the first iron-clad vessel. 

Korea was “opened” to the western world in 1882, 
when a Korea-United States treaty was signed. The 
diplomatic language of this treaty pledged each nation 
to come to the aid of the other if trouble developed. 
When Japan attacked their country in 1903, the Koreans 
sent an envoy to Washington to secure American aid. 
President Theodore Roosevelt refused. to see the Korean 
representative, and the Japanese conquest was com- 
pleted. 

Until 1945, Japan ruled and exploited the Koreans. 
Dr. Underwood describes the regime as ruthless, but 
points out that some indirect benefits fell to the Koreans 
through Japanese industrialization and development of 
the country’s resources. It was during this period that 
South Korea’s president, Syngham Rhee, came to the 
fore. In 1919, Rhee, then a pacifist, led a non-violent 
revolution against the Japanese in somewhat the style 
of India’s Gandhi. But the Japanese were not the British. 
and the revolution was brutally crushed at the cost of 
thousands of Korean lives. The Japanese put a reward 
of $300,000 on Rhee’s head, but he escaped and was 





smuggled into Shanghai in a coffin. 
At the lifting of this tyranny in 1945, the Koreans were 
overjoyed. But the division of their country by the 


38th parallel, agreed upon by the Big Five Powers at 


Potsdam in July, 1945, left them stunned, Although only 
nine million people lived north of the line, the Soviet area 
included 75 per cent of the nation’s industries and most 
of its valuable minerals. The handicap this division laid 
on the new republic could hardly be overstated. Adding 
to the burden, between 1945 and 1950, nearly three 
million refugees from the rapidly-building Communist 
dictatorship in the North came streaming down across 
the parallel. American troops withdrew in 1948 when 
a government had been formed, and the UN had ap- 
pointed a special commission to aid Korean development. 

After several years of sporadic shows of hostility across 
the 38th parallel, the North Korean army launched a 
full-scale invasion in June,1950. The UN quickly voted 
to send a “police force” to expel the invaders. American 
troops from Japan joined the battle within a few days, 
and were quickly pushed, with their Korean allies, down 
the peninsula to a small beachhead. From there they 
rallied, and, aided by small detachments from Britain 
and Turkey, fought the Red Korean army back up the 
peninsula to the border of Manchuria. Victory seemed 
assured in November, when the Chinese struck across 
the border. Vastly outnumbered, the allies were pushed 
back again below the 38th parallel, Some idea of the 
devastation caused by this seesawing war can be gained 
from the pages that follow. 


K ongans first heard about Christianity from some of 
their countrymen who had learned of the religion from 
Roman Catholic missionaries in Peking, China, about 
1784. But it was not until nearly a hundred years later 
that Catholic missionaries actually entered the country: 
in spite of initial persecutions, the Catholics remained 
and their cause prospered. 

Although Protestant Christianity did not gain a toehold 
in Korea until 1885 when Presbyterian missionary Dr. 
H. G. Underwood and Methodist H. D. Appenzeller 
arrived, its growth has been unusually rapid. Early mis- 
sionaries from America, England, Australia, and Canada 
—most of them Presbyterian, Methodist, and Church of 
England—stressed the development of self-supporting 
churches and a Korean clergy. As a result Korea has 
today many strong native churches—there are 190 Pres- 
byterian churches in Seoul alone—almost all of them self- 
supporting. There are about a million Christians in all in 
Korea, most of them Presbyterians, 
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In even greater numbers than when their church was still standing, a Presbyterian congregation worships on the site where 


their church used to be, The text most often used is Romans 8:35—“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ 


°” 


“MORE THAN CONQUERORS” 


Korean Christians are invincible, “. . . neither death, . . . nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come” will destroy their faith. 


fg Cuvurcu is a fellowship of those 
who believe in Christ as Lord and 
Savior. Perhaps in no place or time, save 
in the days of the apostles, has that 
fellowship been more closely knit or 
that belief so strong than today in the 
Christian Church of Korea. Perhaps the 
reason is that in Korea it has not been 
easy to become a Christian, or to remain 
one. 

Early missionaries in Korea set a rigor- 
ous standard of Church membership, 
and the Korean Church has maintained 
it. One cannot join the Church merely 
by indicating his willingness, One comes 
first as a seeker, having previously re- 
jected idols or fetishes. After a period of 
several months of instruction. he must 
pass an examination on the basic prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and then is ac- 
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cepted on probation. He is given further 
teaching. His personal habits are scru- 
tinized. He must not drink or gamble, 
he must have told non-Christians of his 
enthusiasm for Christianity, he must 
have attempted to learn to read and take 
steps that his family is given a chance 
to learn, he must also have been regular 
in attendance at Sunday and midweek 
services, both morning and evening. As 
Dr. Horace Underwood points out, 
“Whether one regards these standards as 
puritanical or not, they completely dif+ 
ferentiate the Christian from the non- 
Christian. The standards make it clear 
that Christianity cannot mean much to 
a man who does not care to educate him- 
self and his family to read the Bible 
regularly, who does not care enough to 
tell his neighbors of ‘the good news.’ 


who does not separate himself from 
the world’s immorality.” Non-Christians 
come to realize that Christians are dif- 
ferent. 

But the disciplines laid on Christian 
life in Korea are not all imposed by the 
Church, It must always be remembered 
that the Church in Korea has lived under 
a hostile regime for almost half a cen- 
tury. After the defeat of the Japanese 
in 1945, the churches in the South had 
five years of increased religious freedom. 
But in the North came five years of in- 
creased suppression and _ persecution. 
The Japanese cracked down on Chris- 
tianity during the five years of World 
War II, but again and again North 
Koreans made it clear to the missionaries 
and to us that the tyranny of the Com- 
munist government in North Korea was 
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Sunday school children sing enthusiastically the same hymns familiar to U. S. 
youngsters. Children above are singing “Jesu nara sara won”—“Jesus loves me.” 
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Moderator of the General Assembly of the Korean Presbyterian Church chats with 
Missionary Archibald Campbell. Symbol on the truck is that of Westminster Fellow- 
ship, and the legend reads, “A gift to the Korean Mission presented by the young 
people of Monmouth and New Brunswick Presbyteries.” In a special message to 
American Presbyterians, Moderator Zai Hwa Choi said in part, “Like the traveller to 
Jericho, Koreans have been attacked, robbed, and injured, America is the good 
Samaritan. Our gratitude is great. Your missionaries have been invaluable. We 
pray our Heavenly Father’s grace be with all Christians in our mother Church.” 
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ten times worse than that of the Japanese. 
In Pyengyang we had planned to 
search out some Christians to ask them 
how they had fared. We didn’t have 
to look for them. Ail day a stream of 
callers came to see Harry Hill, our sole 
missionary in the North at the time, who 
had returned to Pyengyang after an ab- 
sence of ten years. They told us their 
stories, and Harry Hill interpreted 


Ar First the Reds showed no signs of 
overt hostility toward the Christians. 
But they soon became annoyed when 
Christians did not voluntarily join the 
loyalty societies, pledging their first al- 
legiance to dictator Kim I] Sung. The 
Reds directed their attack mainly against 
the young men and children. To prevent 


- Christian youngsters from attending 


church school, public school teachers 
gave them extra chores to be performed 
at the public school on Sunday mornings. 
A Mrs. X, widow of a martyred pastor, 
told us that when her small boys skipped 
these assignments and attended Sunday 
school, they were humiliated and pun- 
ished on Monday morning. They were 
forced to make public confession of their 
wrong and to clean the outside toilets 
and dispose of the excrement. But chil- 
dren kept going to Sunday school. 

At Christmas time, 1949, the Reds 
played one of the dirtiest tricks ever 
perpetrated on youngsters. Without 
previous warning, they kept the Chris- 
tian kids in school all the night long on 
the 24th of December to prevent them 
from attending church on Christmas 
morning, A few escaped and went to 
church anyway. knowing too well the 
price thev would have to pay later. The 
older non-Christian boys were each as- 
signed an escaned youngster and told 
to go into the church and bring him 
back. Thus Christians participated in the 
Christmas service amidst the shouted 
threats of the Communist-controlled 
youths sent to catch their children. 


‘Tex TEEN-AGE YOUTHS who persisted in 
attending church school always failed 
their examinations for admission to or 
graduation from high school. Needless 
to say their examination papers were 
never returned for them to see what 
mistakes they had made other than be- 
ing Christian. In May of 1950 the Pres- 
byterian Seminary students at Pyeng- 
yang were requested to sign the pledge 
—“Although I am a Christian, I promise 
full obedience to the authority of Kim II 
Sung.” Out of six hundred students, 
four hundred and eighty refused to sign. 
The seminary was closed, and the four 
hundred and eighty resisters scattered 
and fled to the hills. In November a few 
had returned, but most of them had not 
been heard from. 

Besides children and young people, 
special targets for persecution have 
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More than forty Presbyterian churches in the Kyung-Sang 
Puk-Do province (Taegu area) were completely destroyed. 


been pastors and lay church leaders. 
In some areas the Church has been com- 
pletely bereft of its leadership. One min- 
ister, Kim Hi Seun, told a story which 
is untypical only in that Pastor Kim is 
still alive. 


Avren LEAVING the Presbyterian Semi- 
nary in Pyengyang, Kim Hi Seun in 
1941 translated from English into Ko- 
rean the services for the World Day of 
Prayer. The Japanese judged one of the 
prayers subversive; there was a phrase 
about a foreign power—something about 
the kingdom of Heaven—and so Kim Hi 
Seun was jailed for forty days and se- 
verely beaten. In 1947, when he refused 
to sign the Communist loyalty pledge 
he was again arrested and tortured, At 
his “trial” he was condemned to six 
years of hard labor. He was finally taken 
to Whey Chang, a small town in the 
mountains, and with a thousand other 
prisoners was forced to work in the gold 
mines twenty-one hours out of every 
twenty-four. Prisoners were not expected 
to live. On October 17, 1950, the Red 
guards started the prisoners on a long 
march into the mountains. UN troops 
were coming, and the prisoners were to 
be executed. Kim, however, crept un- 
noticed into the brush and escaped. He 
told us that all during the time he was 
expecting to die, he kept repeating 
Stephen’s last prayer: (Acts 7:60) “... 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 
Kim, though faced with the problem 
of supporting a family of seven children, 
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asked nothing for himself. His plea was 
that the American Church do something 
to help four hundred widows and chil- 
dren of the martyred pastors. 

The story of a young layman paral- 
leled others, except that he had been 





WHo shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? 
shall tribulation, or dis- 
tress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? As it is 
written, For thy sake we 
are killed all the day long; 
we are accounted as sheep 
for the slaughter, Nay, in 
all these things we are 
more than conquerors 
through him that loved us. 
For | am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ 





Jesus, our Lord. 
Romans 8:35-39 











North Korean women bow down to floor when saying prayers. 
Prayer meetings are held daily at five a, m. and at 7 p..m. 


unmolested by the Japanese and Com- 
munist military officials because he was 
lame. A tailor, he had twice moved his 
shop to villages where he had been 
asked to come and assist in starting a 
new church, He and the pastor recruited 
twenty believing families and started to 
build a small church. They put up a 
scaffolding and raised some money. The 
Reds took forty per cent of their building 
fund as taxes, and tried to make them 
sign the loyalty oath. “I told them,” said 
the little tailor, “I cannot pledge myself 
to any man because I do not own my- 
self. I was bought for a price, with the 
crucifixion of my Lord.” So he, too, was 
arrested, jailed, and beaten, In the last 
days of October when the Reds were 
retreating and killing prisoners, they 
spared him, because he was a cripple, 
and as such, harmless. 


Waex Harry Hill and forty other 
Presbyterian missionaries were deported 
from Pyengyang by the Japanese in 
1943, there were approximately 200,000 
Presbyterian Church members in fifteen 
hundred parishes above the parallel. 
Three hundred Korean pastors and many 
trained laymen served them as itinerant 
preachers, most of whom have been 
“liquidated” in the past nine years. There 
is every indication that the Russian- 
advised Korean government, not the 
Japanese, was guilty of this crime. A 
special report by David Stolberg of the 
Eighth Army Press Information Service 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Rev. Archibald Campbell distributes Church World Service clothing to refugees in Taegu. Presbyterian property at Taegu is in 
such great demand that Arch Campbell referees rival claims cf the UN staff, US and British embassies, and the US Army. 


“FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS” 


Our Presbyterian missionaries who stayed in Korea administered relief to thousands 
of refugees, reclaimed schools and hospitals when the UN armies advanced north, 
and helped evacuate hundreds of Christian families when the Red armies returned. 


or MONTHS before the Red invasion 

began in June of 1950, Communist 
guerrillas were active in the rural dis- 
tricts of South Korea, Nervous because 
of this, a U. S. Army colonel neverthe- 
less accompanied Ned Adams on a 
Sunday jeep drive some forty miles into 
the country east of Taegu. Ned Adams 
preached in two rural churches, and the 
two men then headed back toward the 
city, It started to snow at dusk and visi- 
bility was poor, As they approached a 
small bridge, the colonel saw a group of 
about 150 Koreans forming a human 
roadblock. He groaned. This was it, he 
thought, an ambush. But the 150 Ko- 
reans were good Presbyterians. They had 
seen the missionary jeep pass earlier in 
the day, and eager for a church service 
and a message from “Adams Moksa” 
(pastor), they had waited for hours at 
the bridge to make sure that they would 
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not miss him when he finally returned. 

This story illustrates two points, both 
paramount to any understanding of the 
role of our Church’s representatives in 
Korea today. Whereas other Americans 
in Korea, including army personnel, are 
quite logically mindful of self-preserva- 
tion, our missionaries trust in God, go 
about their appointed rounds, and know 
no fear. And, secondly, the love and re- 
spect of Koreans for these Christian lead- 
ers is boundless; and they cheerfully 
undergo all kinds of hardships to* hear 
the preaching of the Gospel. 

Our fifty-four Presbyterian mission- 
aries and their families were meeting for 
a conference at Taechon, one hundred 
miles south of Seoul on the west coast 
of Korea, when the Communists crossed 
the 38th parallel on June 25, Dr, John:C. 
Smith, the Church’s mission secretary 
for Japan and Korea, was present at the 


time, and an executive committee de- 
cided that six of the men should not be 
evacuated to Japan but be granted per- 
mission to stay “as a witness and a 
forefront of a possible return.” Six of 
the most able remained: Edward Adams, 
Archibald Campbell, Francis Kinsler, 
Harry Hill, John T. Underwood, and 
Horace G. Underwood. Dr. Horace H. 
Underwood came back as an adviser to 
the army. Harold Voelkel returned as a 
chaplain, Dr. Howard Moffett (pictured 
on the cover of P. L., Jan. 20) joined the 
medical service of the Fifth Air Corps, 
and young Horace Underwood accepted 
a commission in the Navy. They were lat- 
er joined by James Phillips and Raymond 
Provost. A knowledge of their phenom- 
enal achievements in service to the Ko- 
reans whom they love recalls the line, 
“Never have so many (of us both here 
and in Korea) owed so much to so few.” 
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Rev. Harry Hill inspects row of prison cells built by Reds 
in Presbyterian school in Pyengyang. A graduate of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, Harry Hill and his wife, 
Mary Ross Hill, served in Korea, mostly in Pyengyang, 
from 1917 until forced out by the Japanese after Pearl 
Harbor. Hill returned to Pyengyang last October, left the 
day before its fall, evacuating a score of Christian leaders. 


Rev. Edward Adams, Presbyterian Field Administrator in 
Korea, is greeted by elder of a Chairyung church, who re- 
membered knowing him twenty-five years ago, A child of 
pioneer missionaries, ““Ned”’ Adams, with exception of school 
years (Wooster, McCormick), has spent lifetime in Korea. 
Christmas Day cable from Seoul to his wife, Susan, Tokyo, 
read in part “Presbyterians here, well, safe. Evacuated 1700.” 


s Phillips, 21-year-old Princeton graduate, is mission treasurer. Raymond Provost (right) studied at Princeton Seminary, 
took all Korean photographs in this issue. Until fall of Seoul, Phillips and Provost drove trucks carrying refugees, 





After Red invasion, Missionary Harold Voelkel became a 
liaison chaplain working chiefly with South Korean soldiers. 
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Rev. Francis Kinsler (right) interprets for Chaplain Wolver- 
ding at exercises reopening theological seminary in Seoul. 





THE FAMILY THAT FOLLOWED THROUGH 


( > THE CAMPUS of Chosun Chris- 
F tian University in Seoul, we read 
the following inscription on the granite 
base that once supported a statue: 
Horace Grant Underwood, D. D., 
LL.D.; (1859-1916) Messenger of 
God, Follower of Christ, Friend of 
Korea, This statue is erected by his 
Korean friends and admirers, as a 
token of their affection and of their 
gratitude for his service rendered to 
Korea and its people as missionary 
educator and scholar. MDCCCC- 
XXVII. We were told that the Reds 
had destroyed the statue but later the 
Korean janitor showed us its remains 
in the basement of a classroom build- 
ing. The body was intact, but the head 
had been knocked off. Doubtless some 
ignorant North Korean had thought by 
decapitating the statue he could some- 
how curtail the influence of our first 
missionary to Korea. 

The statue, unveiled in 1948, was 
the gift of the alumni association and 
the friends of the university. It re- 
placed a statue erected twenty years 
before, which had been destroyed by 
the Japanese during World War II. 

Horace Grant Underwood arrived 
in Korea on Easter Sunday, 1885, and 
one year later started the school that 
became the leader of Korea’s Christian 


educational system. In 1888, he mar- 
ried a Presbyterian medical missionary 
to Korea and in 1890 Horace Horton 
Underwood was born in Seoul. 

With the exception of student years 
in America, young Horace lived in 
Korea, married Ethel Van Wagoner, 
a missionary teacher, in 1916, and 
eventually, in 1934, became president 


Horace Grant Underwood (1859-1916) 





of the college his father had founded. 
They had four sons and one daughter. 

When the Japanese war broke out, 
Dr. Underwood and his oldest son, 
Horace Grant, were interned, and the 
rest of the family were placed under 
house arrest. In June, 1942, they re- 
turned to America on the Gripsholm 
but lost no time getting back to Korea 
as advisers to the military government. 

On March 17, 1949, fifteen months 
before the Communist invasion of 
South Korea, Ethel Underwood was 
slain in her own home by a Communist 
intruder. She was so beloved by the 
Korean people that 100,000 mourners 
lined the streets in silent tribute when 
her body was taken to the cemetery. 

The university campus was a battle- 
ground in September. We _ walked 
through the woods and saw the ruins 
of what had been the beautiful grey- 
stone Underwood home. Our mood of 
piercing sadness was relieved by the 
thought of the continuity of this in- 
vincible family, Horace Underwood is 
still serving in Korea; so are three 
sons: Horace and Richard in the armed 
forces, John as a missionary (see next 
page). Three generations of Under- 
woods never learned the word defeat. 
With God they were, and will always 
be, a majority. 
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THE UNDERWOODS: 
| The Family That Followed Through 




































































~ 
The Underwood home, on a hill adjacent to Chosun Christian University, was com- University janitor shows statue of Horace 
pletely destroyed when the campus became a battleground following Inchon invasion, | Underwood, decapitated by Red invaders. 

_ 
Horace H. Underwood, now serving U.S. Ethel Van Wagoner Underwood,murdered Horace G. Underwood, II, was missionary 
military authority in Korea as adviser. by Communist intruder March 17, 1949. teacher, returned to service in Navy. 
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> (Left to Right) John Underwood, missionary, helped evacuate refugees from Seoul, Twin James is pastor Presbyterian Church, 


Hancock, N. Y. Richard is with Army in Korea. Grace (Hood College 1950) keeps house for father when he is in Japan. 
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RELIEF NEEDS 
ARE NOW 
MULTIPLIED 


| pe yh the decision of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Presbyterian 
Church that the special offering in 1951 
must again provide relief overseas, the 
Board of Foreign Missions sent us to 
Korea. We were asked to survey the 
emergency needs. 

On our first day in Korea we saw 
a capsule demonstration of the need 
we had come to estimate. On that day 
we attended a meeting of the Presbytery 
of Seoul, where elders and pastors from 
the two hundred churches (more than 
in any other presbytery in the world) 
had gathered in regular session. One 
man was dressed in mattress ticking, the 
only cloth available from which to make 
his suit. Another wore a coat fashioned 
from an old pullman car blanket. 

Clothing, we learned as we traveled 
about Korea, is the most urgent need. 
Winter in Korea is severe—temperatures 
under 20 degrees below zero are not 
unusual—and it was estimated before 

(Continued on page 16) 


With her children and all the possessions she has left, this refugee war widow makes a home of three square yards in 
Taegu. Latest reports indicate that there are ten million refugees wandering homeless about war-dislocated South Korea. 
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Refugees keep warm in any way they can. Here men hold All that remains of equipment of a one thousand bed hos- 
their hands over a few pieces of charcoal in an iron pot. pital unit stored in a warehouse awaiting distribution. 


Widows of martyred pastors are employed by Church Worl: Industrious Koreans grind their own meal. Women have to 
Service to make quilts to protect children against cold. attend to chores with minimum interference from babies. 


Koreans did not stand idle when war burned their homes. Farmers thresh rice with rotating drum sviked with wire. 
Here villagers pitch in, thatch new roof with rice straw. The grains are their principal food, stalks provide fuel. 
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RELIEF NEEDS 
ARE NOW MULTIPLIED 





(Continued from page 14) 


the Chinese invasion that 100,000 per- 
sons would perish from the cold. 
Although in the chaotic social con- 
ditions and the breakdown of transpor- 
tation, many are hungry, food was not 
the major need while we were in Korea. 
The crop for 1950 was especially good. 
However, it must be borne in mind that 
the Chinese invasion with the inevitable 
looting and further dislocation of dis- 
tribution facilities has sharpened every 
kind of need. A recent report discloses 
that the city of Taegu alone reg- 
istered 130,000 refugees in a single 
week in January. The refugee problem 
in South Korea is almost beyond belief. 
From the partition in 1945 until the 
outbreak of war, two million of these 
homeless people fled the Red regime 
across the 38th parallel. Since December 
ten million have struggled south away 


from the Communist armies. This in a 
country of only thirty million inhabitants. 

Welfare ministers in the Republic of 
Korea and Civil Health and Welfare 
officials in the Unified Command told 
us that as of November 25 (before the 
Chinese invasion) there were 1,800,000 
persons in South Korea, and 1,000,000 
in North Korea, known to be absolutely 
destitute. In South Korea alone 215,000 
houses had been totally destroyed. 

Twelve nations have come to the aid 
of Korea with relief money and supplies, 
Britain, Thailand and the Philippines 
heading the list in dollar value of con- 
tributions. The exigencies of the military 
situation require a single administration 
for distributing relief supplies, whether 
given by governments or private agen- 
cies. Church World Service goods, for 
example, reached the needy through 
South Korean and UN health and wel- 
fare officials. 

Although the most pressing need of 
Koreans is for actual materials—clothing, 
medical supplies, and school equipment 

















Teen-age girl and her younger sister prepare to face the 
winter in small hut made from rice straw. 
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Seoul, 


three times 


a city the size of Philadelphia, has changed hands 





—money received by missionaries and 
Korean Church leaders will aid in the 
care of the widows and orphans of mar- 
tyred pastors and Christian laymen, 

The Koreans are turning every stone 
to help themselves, and they are keenly 
conscious of the sacrifices others are 
making for them. One busy Korean told 
us: “If boys from America, Britain, Tur- 
key, and elsewhere come here to die for 
us, we must not fail to do our part.” 

They are not failing. Refugee women 
give their wedding rings to build a sanc- 
tuary (“Christian Citadel,” page 17), 
children willingly accept punishment 
for going to Sunday school, pastors and 
lay leaders pay for faith with their lives 
(“More Than Conquerors,” page 7). 

Here at home we Presbyterians can 
help through “One Great Time for Shar- 
ing” (page 25). We can, through sacri- 
ficial meals, eat a little less so that they 
can eat something. We can open our 
pocketbooks; we can open our hearts. 
We can pray for them, just as they, even 
now, are praying for us. 





in six months. Scenes like this are typical. 
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Out of rubble that once was a city, the courageous people 
of Korea try to pick up fragments and rebuild their homes. 
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CHRISTIAN 


The Young Nak Presby- 


terian Church in Seoul 


5 pe LARGE and beautiful granite 
edifice of the Young Nak Presby- 
terian Church in the center of Seoul is 
a living symbol of Christian achievement 
flowering from a soil of crisis, All fall 
there was standing room only in its 
sanctuary, in which over 3000 worship- 
pers met regularly to sing and pray and 
hear the Gospel interpreted by their 
pastor, the Reverend Kyung-Chik Han. 

A graduate of Emporia College, Kan- 
sas, and of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Han, from 1931 to 1945, 
was pastor of a church in North Korea 
just across the Yalu River from Man- 
churia. Forced from his pulpit by the 
Japanese authorities after Pearl Harbor, 
he spent five years directing an orphan- 
age and a home for old folks in a nearby 
village. With the surrender of the Jap- 
anese in August, 1945, North Korean 
Christians rejoiced in the hope that 
American soldiers would come and in- 
sure religious freedom. 

Instead the Soviet soldiers came, and 
the Communist Party began its system- 
atic campaign of suppression. Pastor 
Han escaped and went South, stealing 
across the 38th parallel by night, and 
settled in a vacated Japanese Shinto 
compound, He was followed by former 
friends, mostly young people and stu- 
dents, and in no time at all he started a 
prayer group of forty refugees. By the 
spring of 1946 the Shinto temple could 
no longer accommodate the growing 
congregation of North Korean Christians 
who had migrated for the same reasons 
that the Puritans came to America. The 
Young Nak congregation rented eight 
large tents which they used for worship 
services, and in addition operated four- 
teen refugee camps, each accommodat- 
ing one hundred thirty families. 

Not all Christians who attempted to 
cross the 38th parallel made it, Some 
were killed, and arriving refugees 
brought with them the orphans of those 
who died in the attempt. For them the 
congregation established an orphanage 
and, with the aid of twenty thousand 
dollars from the Presbyterian Church's 
Restoration Fund, set up a school for 
refugee children and a small factory to 
give employment to the most needy. 
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Another grant from the Restoration 
Fund was made for the building of the 
sanctuary. “Four thousand refugee mem- 
bers of our congregation,” reports Dr. 
Han, “were so stirred by this gift that 
we decided to give all that we could to 
complete this building, Our people had 
no steady income, but they gave what 
they had—wedding rings, quilts and 
clothing, and manual labor; and we thus 
managed to exceed the amount of the 
initial gift by two and a half times. 
Church members did all of the non-tech- 
nical labor, at least three or four hundred 
working each day.” 

The interior of the sanctuary is simple. 
There is but one stained glass window 
and that, the picture of Christ praying 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, has the 
central spot in the chancel. Worship 
services in the new sanctuary began the 
first Sunday in June, and on the morning 
of the fourth Sunday, June 25, the Reds 
invaded South Korea. 

Knowing that he was a marked man, 
Dr. Han with some friends left the 
city on the 27th when they heard the 
firing of the Communist tanks entering 
Seoul. During the summer, Dr. Han 
worked with refugees in Pusan and 
broadcast Christian services for Chris- 
tians behind the enemy’s lines. The 
Communists used the church to store 
ammunition, and though that fact was 
known to the UN command, the air 
force spared the church, thus earning 
the gratitude of the Christians who had 
stayed in Seoul and who found in its ad- 

















Pastor Kyung-Chik Han 


jacent buildings an island of safety. 

When Pastor Han came back to Seoul 
in the first week of October, he found 
that seventeen church members had 
been killed by the retreating Commu- 
nists, that forty-eight others had been 
arrested, carried away, and were be- 
lieved dead; that five hundred eighteen 
of Young Nak’s thirteen hundred church 
families had lost their homes. 

“When I first saw the extent of the 
devastation in Seoul,” he told us, “I de- 
spaired, felt almost defeated, but I soon 
recovered from this mood and began to 
hope in Christ. I remembered the text, 
‘I can do all things through Christ which 


strengtheneth me’ (Philippians 4:13).” 

So with joy at being liberated and 
with thanksgiving for being alive, Chris- 
tians once more crowded the sanctuary 
—not on Sundays only, but daily, And 
the Young Nak Church once more set 
out to care for its refugees. Seventy of 
them when given living-room in a former 
Sunday school room, and the orphanage 
increased facilities to care for eighty-six 
babies, Talking to Dr. Han the last week 
in November, we found him planning 
an increased program for emergency 
relief and also a campaign to seize the 
opportunity of meeting not only the spir- 
itual needs of faithful Christians, but 
also those of the thousands in Korea who 
were turning to Christ for the first time. 

Now once again this church, built by 
the afflicted but invincible fugitives from 
Communism, faces possible destruction 
and its congregation endures further 
suffering. In the last days of 1950, with 
the renewed Red attack on Seoul, we 
know that Pastor Han and his people 
once more became refugees. They left 
everything behind them to seek sanc- 
tuary in the southern perimeter of the 
peninsula, Many will have perished from 
cold, from fatigue, aud from lack of 
food. Somewhere in South Korea, wheth- 
er with or without a roof over their 
heads, it is certain that those who have 
survived are gathering in prayer groups. 
Again and again they will seek comfort 
in the text. “And we know that all things 
work together for good for them that 
love God... .” 


There’s standing room only during Sunday services at the Young Nak Church, As in all Korean churches, the women sit on 
the right, the men on the left. On this particular Sunday, Thanksgiving weekend, all but the infants in a congregation of 
over 3,500, including more men than women, gave rapt attention despite fact that temperature within sanctuary was 28 degrees. 
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The church supplements inadequate aid frem welfare agen- 
cies by operating a small factory employing older orphans 
and needy refugees. Koreans make clothing and bedding. 


Young Nak’s orphans bow their heads for blessing befere 
evening meal of rice. Two days after Christmas, orphans were 
evacuated, those seven and older carried bundles and walked, 





Five hundred and eighteen of Young Nak’s thirteen hundred families lost their houses during summer’s fighting. Here, in a 
former Sunday school room, thirty families, each in a space of about 9 by 12 feet, found temporary homes from which they were 
forced to flee along with millions of others in late December, when the Reds began their all-out attack to retake Seoul. 
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The half-destroyed administration building of Chosun Christian University is photo- 
graphed by Raymond Provost through a shellhole in room where he taught English. 




















Dr. Horace Underwood speaks to the 100 students who returned on reopening day 


Before war, Chosun Christian University numbered 1,000 students. 


SCHOOLS AND 
WERE NOT 


N A DAY when it seemed that the 

UN forces would soon conquer all 
resistance in the North and UNCURK 
commission could set about its task of 
unifying and rehabilitating all Korea, 
we talked with Dr. L. George Paik, 
Minister of Education. A graduate of 
Park College and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Paik became president of 
Chosun Christian University, in 1946, 
when the post was relinquished by Dr. 
Horace Underwood, On leave from the 
university to direct the educational pro- 
gram in the Republic of Korea, Dr. Paik 
optimistically faced herculean tasks. 

With most of the surviving school 
buildings in use as army barracks, with 
most of the college students and teachers 
at the front, with almost no textbooks 
and materials, Dr. Paik had ordered the 
remaining teachers to meet students, in 
what was left of damaged. buildings, on 
playgrounds (see page 22), anywhere 
they could find students. Knowing that 
teachers must carry the curriculum in 
their heads, Dr. Paik urged them to tel! 
boys and girls the story of the United 
Nations. “It will take a long time,” he 
remarked, “to tell the storv of fifty-three 
nations, and maybe by that time we can 
supply some textbooks.” 

We saw many such classes being held 
outdoors in the kind of weather that 
American children would brave only to 
go skating. Churches, too, were helping 
to meet the emergency needs by con- 
ducting daily classes, as indeed they had 
for decades when spearheading literacy 
education and demonstrating what good 
grade schools could be and do, Horace 
Underwood estimates that there are 
200,000 Korean men and women who 
were trained in small village, church 
schools “through the self-sacrificing gifts 
of Christian Koreans, many of whom 
themselves had no more education than 
they had received from the Bible class. 
but who wanted the children of their 
village to have a better chance.” 

When the war is finally over, and 
if Korea or any part of it is free, those 
who undertake to extend the benefits 
of education will have the help of hun- 
dreds of graduates of Chosun, of Sever- 
ance Medical College, of Ewha College 
for Women, and of the score of mission- 
ary-sponsored academies. Chosun and 
Ewha and schools in North and South 
Korea suffered and will suffer still more. 
Their influence will live in dedicated 
Christian graduates who survive to serve. 
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HOSPITALS 
SPARED. . . 


The infant mortality rate has always 
been high in Korea. Three out of every 
ten babies die before their second birth- 
day. . . . Wounded South Korean sol- 
diers have far less chance of recovery 
than captured North Koreans who are 
cared for by U.S. medical corps. . . 
UN health and welfare officials told us 
that estimates by advance army units 
of wounded civilians exceeded by ninety 
per cent the number of wounded found 
alive by the time medical care could ar- 
rive. Estimates were not wrong. All but 
ten per cent of the people hit by bullets, 
bombs, or shell fragments would die in 
the absence of doctors or drugs. 

The Unified Command was doing 
what it could, setting up forty-bed hos- 
pital units, equipping them with instru- 
ments and life-saving drugs. These fell 
far short of needs, however, even in the 
hopeful days of November. 


- 
Le sicHt of Severance Hospital in 
Seoul was a shock. The first, and in the 
opinion of many, the best hospital in 
Korea had just about recovered from 
Japanese maladministration during 
World War II. With the guidance and 
financial support of Presbyterians and 
Methodists, but largely through Korean 
effort, Severance in June, 1950, was 
again a going concern. It maintained 200 
beds, gave care to 500 out-patients each 
day, enrolled 240 students in the medical 
college and 145 young women in its 
nurses’ training school. Severance’s total 
staff of 300 included, counting internes, 
96 full-time doctors. Plans were being 
completed for union of the medical col- 
lege with Chosun Christian University. 

The cost of the war to Severance, 
(until the Reds retook Seoul on January 
7) was the complete destruction of its 
classroom and out-patient building, the 
original hospital and the new classroom 
building (completed in 1948), the 
nurses’ training school, and _ several 
smaller buildings. Scarred by fire, only 
the main wing of the hospital still stood. 
Its walls and ceilings were there. Period. 

Dr. Y. S. Lee, president, and Meth- 
odist missionary Dr. Fred Manget, two 
other doctors and three nurses, all that 
remained, conferred with us in an office 
heated by charcoal in a bedpan. We 
walked up to the fifth floor and saw the 
babies. The nurse had to tie string on the 
fingers of the children who had eaten; 
the eyes of those just fed stayed riveted 
to the bowls that still held rice. 
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In its one undestroyed wing, Severance Hospital took care of forty sick orphan 
babies. There were not enough blankets, and babies were placed five to a bed. 





Hospital facilities for wounded South Korean soldiers are woefully inadequate. 
In the operation, above, candle held by white-gloved hand provides only light. 
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Their school building destroyed, with no blackboards or books, primary classes meet in winter weather where school once stood. 
In the dirt, they practice handwriting. Korean kids are friendly to all Americans, yell “Hello,” “Good-a by,” and “Okay.” 
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The Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Seoul provided daily lessons in reading and writing for children unable to attend 


public school. In room heated by small stove raising temperature to 50 degrees, children huddle together and concentrate. 
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damaged Pohang. 


” With no toys whatsoever, the most 


Children old enough to carry younger brothers or sisters are walking “baby sitters.’ 
popular games are hop-scotch and jumping rope. These girls play on floor of a church that had its roof blown off. 
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Communist Pressures 
Disrupt China Missions 


Ever since last fall, Protestant mis- 
sion boards have been in doubt about 
whether foreign missionaries on the 
mainland of China would be able 
under Communism, to do effective 
work (P.L., Nov. 11, 50). Last month 
they had their answer; for many mis- 
sionaries, it seemed to be no. 

Two official decrees had made that 
answer clear. Late last month Red China 
imposed a set of regulations on “for- 
eign-supported” colleges, schools, hos- 
pitals, and charity organizations, re- 
quiring them to give a strict accounting 
of their activities and finances. The new 
rules do not expressly force these insti- 
tutions to close, but they do impose 
such tight controls that the organizations 
will have to comply with the Com- 


munist directives. According to Pekin 


Radio, the China Reds also have pro- 
hibited all Christian institutions from 
accepting aid from abroad. 

Earlier, the Communist regime took 
over all American assets on the Chinese 
mainland and froze American bank de- 
posits. This affected an _ estimated 
$46,500,000-worth of property belong- 
ing to religious and charitable groups. 
Last month that order was relaxed 
slightly to allow partial withdrawals 
from those bank deposits, but still re- 
quired that properties could not be 
“transferred or disposed of unless au- 
thorized by the military and administra- 
tive commissions.” 

Even before these two orders were 
put into effect, a campaign of propa- 
ganda attacks upon missionaries as 
“weapons of aggression” had been car- 
ried on in Chinese newspapers. That ac- 
cusation was made by the Soviet Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister Jacob A. Malik in 
the United Nations Security Council in 
November, when he claimed that mis- 
sionaries have fostered the aim “to pro- 
mote the enslavement of China by 
American imperialism.” 

Because of this “increased tension” 
some American Protestant mission 
boards called home their missionaries 
in China. Twenty-four workers still in 
China under the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society were advised last 
month to start home. The Congrega- 
tional Christian foreign board urged its 
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thirty missionaries still in China to re- 
turn to the United States immediately. 
Protestant Episcopal workers there were 
advised to return, unless Chinese bish- 
ops particularly requested them to re- 
main. All twelve Disciples of Christ 
missionaries remaining in China have 
applied to the Communist government 
for exit permits. 

The Presbyterian U.S.A. Foreign 
Mission Board has not ordered any of 
its sixty-four missionaries still in Red 
China to come home, because the 
Church has always allowed . mission 
workers to make their own decisions 
about leaving troubled areas. But in 
December the Board did ask those mis- 
sionaries to examine carefully their cur- 
rent status in the Red-controlled coun- 
try. Last month, Dr. Lloyd Ruland, 
China secretary for the Board, said, 
“Though we haven't actually proposed 
it, we expect fully half of our remain- 
ing missionaries to be out of China by 
the end of February.” 

But in the midst of the news of the 
mission retreat in China, there was the 
optimistic note that church work will 
be continued by Chinese Christians. For 
the last twenty-five years there have 
been only Chinese heads for mission 
colleges, according to Dr. R. J. Me- 
Mullen, secretary of the United Board 
of Christian Colleges in China. The 
Reverend Virgil A. Sly, chairman of the 
Disciples of Christ foreign mission di- 
vision, said, “Total administration of 
the Church in China is in the hands of 
Chinese Christians. We can step out 
of the picture today and the Church in 
China goes on.” 





Prayer for Peace 


Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Moderator 
of the Church’s General Assembly, 
suggests that congregation members 
clip and use the following prayer, 
which has been prepared during these 
days of crisis by the World Council of 
Churches, 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
we vee | Thee, guide the nations of 
the world into the way of justice and 
truth and establish among them that 
peace which is the fruit of righteous- 
ness, Amen. 




















U. S. Churches Praised 
For Fight on Gambling 


U. S. Senator Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee, chairman of the Senate 
Committee to Investigate Interstate 
Crime, commended church leaders last 
month for their vigorous opposition to 
legalized gambling. He was speaking at 
the annual convention of the American 
Political Science Association. 

“The interest and support shown by 
religious leaders of all faiths in this 
battle against organized crime is one of 
the most hopeful signs I find today,” 
he said. “They have done a great job 
in fighting gambling and have done it 
in some instances almost single-handed.” 

He praised especially church leaders 
in California and Arizona, where legal- 
ized gambling might have been author- 
ized in the last election had it not been 
for the opposition of churchmen. 

“The argument is always made,” he 
said, “that taxation of gambling profits 
is a convenient method of raising funds 
for public improvements. However, it 
ignores the fact that gambling creates 
nothing, adds nothing to the public 
wealth, and is essentially an anti-social 
activity. 

“It is safe to say,” he continued, 
“that if we come to a time in America 
when we rely upon the taxation of 
gambling to raise a substantial part of 
our public budget, the moral fibre of 
our nation will be destroyed. It is an 
easy path that invites us to ruin.” 

Senator Kefauver said that in Nevada, 
where gambling is legal, his committee 
found crime conditions worse than in 
many other areas. 


Vatican Creates Stir 
With Rotary Club Ban 


Rotarians and members of other 
American service clubs had more than 
the usual topics of conversation to mull 
over at their meetings last month. In a 
move which surprised Rotary and Ro- 
man Catholic officials alike, the Vatican 
last month issued a decree forbidding 
Catholic priests to join Rotary clubs or 
to take part in their meetings. The dec- 
laration also warned laymen that “The 
faithful should be careful not to belong 
to secret, condemned, seditious, or sus- 
pect associations, or such as try to 
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Branch Rickey 


Presbyterian Men to 


This weekend, in Chicago, Illinois, some 1,500 Pres- 
byterian laymen will converge upon the Palmer House 
for the largest and perhaps most significant annual con- 
vention yet held by the Church’s National Council of 
Presbyterian Men. The men, representing local chapters 
and area councils of the Church’s national laymen’s 
organization, will meet on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
to discuss and vote upon a far-reaching Every Man plan 
to mobilize more fully the lay manpower of the Church. 
In addition to consideration of the Every Man plan, the 
delegates will review the Council’s progress during the 
past year, elect new officers, and make additional plans 
for the future. Included in the busy convention program 








Martin Niemoeller Lem Jones 


Meet This Weekend 


are a Communion service, panel discussions of the entire 
work of the Church, a mass evangelistic rally, and 
speeches by prominent churchmen in business, govern- 
ment, and the clergy. 

Speakers include baseball magnate Branch Rickey, a 
Methodist layman, who will address the delegates at a 
Saturday luncheon; Minnesota Congressman Walter 
Judd, former Congregational Christian missionary, who 
will speak on Friday evening; Pastor Martin Niemoeller 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany, who will preach 
at the mass rally Saturday evening, and Council presi- 
dent Lem T. Jones of Kansas City, Missouri, who will 
give the keynote address Friday morning. 
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avoid the legitimate vigilance of the 
Church.” 

The declaration, aimed supposedly 
at certain service clubs outside North 
America, met with mixed reaction in 
Roman Catholic circles. In Raleigh, 
North Carolina, Catholic Bishop Vin- 
cent S. Waters said he was “not in the 
least disturbed,” and that there “is no 
change in the attitude toward civic 
clubs in North Carolina.” He said North 
Carolina Catholics would be expected 
to continue their present membership 
unless there was a change. “If there 
should be a change, I shall send a let- 
ter to priests and the laity about it.” 

Bishop John F. Noll of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, disclosed that he was a char- 
ter member of an Indiana Rotary Club, 
and said he felt certain the Vatican 
has been misinformed about the U.S. 
organization. He added that he be- 
lieved the Vatican would withdraw its 
ban on ecclesiastical membership once 
the matter had been explained. Father 
Thomas F. Nenon, Rotarian of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, said, “I can’t under- 
stand it at all. I can’t see anything in 
Rotary conflicting with the laws of the 
Church.” 
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In Canada’s Province of Quebec, 
where Rotary International’s current 
president, Roman Catholic Arthur La 
Gueux, resides, Rotary clubs evidently 
will be especially affected by the de- 
cree. The province, predominantly 
Catholic, has twenty-five Rotary clubs, 
many of them attended by local parish 
priests. Quebec’s Rotary clubs have 
been attacked in past years as being 
“neutral” organizations. 

Shortly after the decree was issued, 
an Italian Jesuit criticized the Rotarian 
movement “for putting other Christian, 
as well as non-Christian, religious creeds 
on the same level as Roman Catholi- 
cism.” The priest, Father Francesco 
Pellegrino, said in a Rome sermon that 
this tolerance of other religions is of 
the Protestant type. He asked the faith- 
ful to prefer associations recommended 
by the Catholic Church. 


Ku Klux Klan: Surprises 


For more than two years, the church 
people of the state of Georgia have been 
fighting an unsuccessful battle to outlaw 
the Ku Klux Klan (P.L., Feb. 5, ’49). 
But last month it looked as if their cam- 


paign was making surprising progress. 

In 1949 and 1950, the Georgia Legis- 
lature had crushed bills which would 
have, in effect, outlawed the Klan, by 
banning the use of hoods or masks in 
public. And last month the 1951 Geor- 
gia House of Representatives was pre- 
sented a bill merely requiring people 
who wore masks to register with local 
law enforcement authorities. 

But before this bill came to a vote, 
the Talmadge administration introduced 
a surprise substitute measure which 
went further than any of the other pre- 
vious bills. It called for the complete 
outlawing of the wearing of masks or 
face-covering hoods in public at any 
time by persons more than sixteen years 
old. It also banned the burning of 
crosses and the wearing of masks on 
private property without the owner’s 
consent. Then came the second surprise: 
the Georgia House passed the substitute 
measure by a vote of 149 to 1. 

The change in bills came after the 
Georgia Council of Church Women 
wrote to members of the legislature 
charging that the earlier bill “in effect 
gives the sanction of state law to 
masked parades and assemblies.” 
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One Great Time for Sharing 


On March 11, 1951, Presbyterians everywhere will 
unite in a great offering for the relief of suffering around 
the world. The theme of the offering will be “One Great 
Time for Sharing,” and the time of emphasis will co- 
incide with Lent, beginning February 7. 

In order that the Church at large may know more 
about this offering, here are most of the questions asked 
about the drive, with answers supplied by Dr. Arthur 
Joice, head of the Presbyterian campaign.—THE EDITORS 


1. What is the One Great Time for Sharing? One Great 
Time for Sharing is the cooperative relief appeal of 
many of the major Protestant denominations, in response 
to multiplying calls for overseas relief and interchurch 
aid. It offers us an opportunity to express our Christian 
love and compassion toward the suffering people of the 
world through Lenten sacrificial giving. 


2. When is the appeal to take place? The period of 
emphasis of the One Great Time for Sharing is Lent, 
1951, which begins February 7. The offering will be 
received in Presbyterian churches on Sunday, March 11. 
Between those two dates, however, it is hoped that 
families everywhere will sacrifice and pray for needy 
people around the world, remembering the sacrifice of 
Christ for us. 


3. Why are funds needed for overseas relief? They are 
needed because great suffering still continues in many 
sections of Europe, Asia, and the Near East. In some 
places, such as India, Pakistan, Korea, and the Near 
East, the need is actually growing due to floods, famine, 
and conflict. 


4. Aren’t the United Nations and our own government 
providing overseas relief? Yes, both are carrying on 
an important share of the burden of relief in many needy 
areas. But we have a special task. We must lift up the 
unaided as ambassadors of Christ and minister in his 
name. No governmental group can do the task as we do 
it—with Christian love and compassion. No governmental 
agency can assume our Christian responsibility or rob 
us of our Christian privilege to minister in the name of 
Christ to suffering people around us. 


5. What about relief to Korea? It is our hope that we 
shall be able to continue our relief work in at least a 
part of Korea, for the need is greatest there. There are 
tens of thousands of Christian refugees who face starva- 
tion unless we help. Christians in Korea have given 
everything for their faith. We cannot fail them now. We 
must encourage and sustain them. 


6. What about needs here in America? There are emer- 
gency needs here, too, which the Church must face, and 
it is possible for a congregation to designate funds of 
its One Great Time for Sharing offering to the emer- 
gencv needs of (1) church extension and new church 
development and (2) higher education. All undesignated 
contributions, however, will be used for relief. 


7. Are displaced persons to be helped by this fund? 
Yes, as a Church we have promised to resettle 3,000 
families. To do this an efficient staff of highly trained 


personnel is needed, to make sure that sponsors receive 
the right displaced families for their needs. We have 
the personnel, but funds are needed to continue the 
work through 1951. 


8. Are there other funds of the Church available for 
Overseas Relief? No! There is not one cent in any bud- 
get of the Presbyterian Church for overseas relief. If 
the pressing relief needs faced daily by our Church 
representatives are to be met, it must be through the 
One Great Time for Sharing relief offering of March 11. 


9. Will the local church receive regular benevolence 
credit for its offering? No. As in past years this is a 
special offering, over and beyond regular benevolence 
giving. It is also a sacrificial offering for others, coin- 
ciding with the Lenten period when our thoughts are 
turned to the sacrifice of our Lord on our behalf. How- 
ever, the name of every local church which participates 
in the offering, together with the total amount of its 
contribution, will be listed in the 1951 General Assembly 
Minutes in a Special Offering section. 


10. How will these funds be spent? All funds from 
Presbyterian sources will be allocated and administered 
through our own Church representatives best able to 
accept those responsibilities. 


11. How can the church member help in the One Great 
Time for Sharing? The church member can make sure 
that his church participates in the program. He can en- 
courage the session and pastor in carrying out the nec- 
essary work in connection with the offering and can 
volunteer his services to assist them. He can sacrifice 
during Lent so that he may give for others on March 11. 


12. What supplies are available to aid the congregation 
in promoting the offering? The following supplies are 
available without charge. 

a. Folding cardboard coin boxes to be placed in the 
homes for family gifts during Lent. b. Offering envelopes. 
c. Pictorial leaflets showing the need. d. Children’s leaf- 
lets in color. e. Posters. f. Reminder post cards to be sent 
to each family during the week preceding the offering. 


13. Where should the local church send its offering? 
All offerings should be sent to Central Receiving Agency 
(1951 Special Offering), 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


14. Can children and youth participate? Every Sunday 
Church school and every Westminster Fellowship group 
should hold worship services during Lent centered 
around the theme of sharing. An offering should be 
received on March 11 by these groups. Supplies may be 
ordered for the children and youth of the church as 
well as for the adults. 


15. What did Christ say about sharing with those less 
fortunate than ourselves? Read Matthew 25:31-46. The 
key statement, central to our thinking in this time of 
sharing, is found in the 40th verse: “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 
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The National Council Begins Its Work 


The recent formation of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America by most of the nation’s major 
Protestant churches, including the Pres- 
byterian Church U. S. A., has been 
hailed as the “most significant act of 
coordination and cooperation in three 
centuries of Protestant tradition” in the 
U. S. Here is the first of two reports by 
associate editor Henry L. McCorkle on 
the way in which the new Council is 
undertaking to fulfill its high mission. 
A second report will be in the February 
17 issue. —THE EDITORS 


In the midst of this upsetting world 
emergency, with its “great debates” on 
foreign policy, its already mounting 
numbers of battle and refugee dead, its 
urgent calls for political and economic 
sacrifice, and its serious aggravation of 
the fear and indecision of mortal man, 
there is one positive factor that cannot 
be overlooked—the actual and potential 
strength of American Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

Although fear, indecision, mistakes, 
and the normal procedure of representa- 
tive government may have caused some 
question in America and in other parts 
of the world, the United States is still 
the globe’s strongest state politically, 
economically, and spiritually, And, al- 
though most American Protestants 
haven’t taken the time to discover it, 
or perhaps haven't been interested, they 
represent the greatest sing!e moral force 
in the world today. Of the U. S. popu- 
lation of some 152,000,000, more than 
two-thirds would nominally call them- 
selves of the Protestant faith. Of this 
group, 
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communicant church member in the | 
U. S. there is at least one other person 
who is only nominally Christian. And, to | 
be sure, many of the communicant mem- 
bers only take a passing interest in their 
church affiliation. This represents the 
great gap between Protestantism’s actual 
and potential strength. But, in the face 
of this fact, is the overwhelming evi- 
dence that the U. S. Protestant Church 
is stronger today than it has ever been. 
There are more Protestant church 
members today than ever before. And, 
according to the latest available figures, 
the present rate of Protestant growth is 
almost double that of the U. S. popula- 
tion growth, Although the amount 
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world of 1951, so badly in need of tre- 
mendously increased moral and spirit- 
ual guidance, this is important news, But | 
the really important news so far in 1951 
is that this great moral force represented 
in American Protestant Christianity is 
more united today than it has ever been 
before—and that in this unity lies per- 
haps the best and last chance to prevent 
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National Council constituting convention in Cleveland was probably most calorful 
Protestant gathering in U,. S. history. Above, delegates listen to speaker 
(under cross) before signing of documents establishing Council. Banners across 





stage bear Council insignia and the names of 29 participating denominations. 
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SERVICE—Hard maple stock, 
few parts. 

SAFETY—Slanting legs, not easily 
tilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 
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Church Furniture e Renovations « Lighting 
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YOU'LL FIND 


the church furnishings advertisements in Pres- 
byterian Life helpful in planning for im- 
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Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, tli. 
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20 “run JELLY $1-0° 


@ KEEP 1/2 THE MONEY OF EACH SALE! 
@ BIG REPEATS @ WO INVESTMENT 
Easy-to-selt JEL-SPRED.MIX Four packages for $1 00 
makes 20 tull glosses. Better thon home made jelly 
Nothing to add but sugor, water and boil 3 minutes 
Flavors. Strawberry, Grape and Raspberry 
Write TODAY for FREE somple, plon ond Premums Gre 
rome ord adten of Organrotion ond Present 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


FRAZAR FOODS, Desert Springs ~ , Calif. 
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world anarchy and the destruction of 
western civilization. After more than a 
hundred years of experimenting and 
progress, American Protestants at last 
have the tools to realize their potential, 
and, in doing so, to show the rest of the 
world that people can live and grow only 
through moral and spiritual strength. 

The tools which most American Prot- 
estant church members have decided to 
work with to reach this goal are called 
inter-church, or interdenominational, 
agencies. Ever since 1832, when the first 
such agency was formed, church people 
have been forming more and more of 
these agencies to tackle common prob- 
lems together in a democratic way with- 
out losing the identities of their own 
specific faiths. There have been many 
significant church mergers in the past 
century, and some day there may be a 
United Protestant Church, but for the 
present, Protestants are most interested 
in cooperating, not combining. 

In the past these agencies have taken 
many different forms. There have been 
agencies for Christian education, for- 
eign missions, home missions, women’s 
work, missionary education, and stew- 
ardship. In 1908 a different kind was 
formed to combine many areas of co- 
operation in a single body. It was called 
the Federal Council of Churches. For 


many years, most of the nation’s major 


Protestant churches worked together 


through these several agencies, realizing, 
as time went on, that something had to 
be done to increase cooperation between 
these constantly expanding groups. In 
1933 a conference of four of these or- 
ganizations met to consider the idea of 
closer cooperation, In 1941 another 
group was formed to consider the possi- 
bilities of joining all of the major inter- 
church agencies into a single corporate 
body along the lines of the Federal 
Council of Churches, with its growing 
network of cooperating local and state 
councils. 

This committee, under the leadership 
of Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale Di- 
vinity School and Dr. Hermann N. 
Morse of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Board of National Missions, took one of 
the most important steps in U. S. Prot- 
estant history. Armed with reports and 
studies of the work of the agencies pre- 
pared by Dr. Morse, the committee rec- 
ommended four proposals to increase 
the effectiveness of the several agencies. 
Included in these proposals was “Crea- 
tion of a corporate agency to succeed all 
the existing councils.” 

Out of this proposal, its subsequent 
approval, and nine years of intense 
planning, has come the formation of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America—the most important 
tool yet created for U. S. Protestants. 


The National Council of Churches, 
constituted last November 29(P.L., Nov. 
25, 50), started functioning officially 
last month in its present offices in Chi- 
cago and New York, Its some 140 staff 
members, most all of them veterans of 
the thirteen agencies which merged to 
form the Council, were getting used to 
their new titles and responsibilities as 
servants of twenty-five Protestant and 
four Orthodox member churches repre- 
senting some 32,000,000 church people. 

The days of planning the start of this 
great new organization were over. Last 
week the Council’s joint department of 
evangelism met to formulate a new co- 
operative evangelism venture. Next 
week the Council’s department of 
Church World Service will begin the 
“One Great Time for Sharing” relief 
drive (see page 26), cooperating with 
more than a dozen churches, In Colum- 
bus, Ohio, February 11-17, the first 
major meetings under the auspices of 
the Council’s division of Christian edu- 
cation will be held. Some 1,300 people 
are expected to attend, And last month, 
the first regular meeting of the Council’s 
ad interim governing body, the General 
Board, was held. 

The Council is on its way. With its 
General Assembly, its General Board, its 
four major divisions (Christian Educa- 
tion; Christian Life and Work; Foreign 
Missions, and Home Missions), and 
many lesser groups, it is prepared to 
serve nearly three-quarters of organized 
U. S. Protestantism. 

Included in this group of church peo- 
ple are 150,000 congregations; nearly 
900 state and local councils of churches; 
some 1,700 state and local councils of 
church women, and some 1,700 state, 
county and local ministerial associations. 
With the formation of the National 
Council, a chain of Protestant coopera- 
tion has now been forged that not only 
links the local congregation member 
with his friends in most other neighbor- 
hood churches, but with a local council 
of churches, a county or state group, a 
national council, a foreign council like 
the Canadian or British Councils of 
Churches, and the international World 
Council of Churches. 

The National Council of Churches, as 
its name suggests, will cover, in its many 
divisions, departments, and commissions, 
every area of Protestant work from pro- 
nouncements on national and interna- 
tional policies which affect its member 
communions, to pastoral services and 
summer camps for children. 

Some of the objects of the Council, 
as stated in its constitution, are: 

(1) “To manifest the common spirit 
and purpose of the cooperating churches 
in carrying out their mission in the 
world.” 
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Mabe extra cash quickly mA surely! 

‘ou do is shew famous Midwest 

Greeting ards for all occasions... they sell 

ves! Luxurious Religious Every- 

day Assortment, ro rgeous 2l-card $1 Every- 

day Assortment, ring y yous up to $50, $100 or 

more in your spare time! Big brofits, tod 

Stationery, Children’s Books, Gift W: ; ond Gift Items. 
Exclusive Secret Pal, Eastern Star C. sell fast. 


CASH FOR CHURCHES, OraER GROUPS! 
Members can raise money easily and enjoy- 
ably in spare time selling Midwact Greeting 
Cards. No experience needed. Also 5 ‘ial 
home party pian. Samples onapprova!. Write! 


MIDWEST CARD CO. 
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1113 Washington Ave., Dept.G-48 St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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WANTED: ENERGETIC MINISTER for wide 
awake church of 200 members in County 
seat town of 2500. Write Dr. H. E. Hoover, 
Wapello, lowa, Pulpit Committee chairman. 














ATTENTION: Women’s Societies 


For a limited time (perhaps another six months) we 
can supply you with those wonderful aluminum 
Smokeless Broilerettes for resale as a fund-raising 
project. Good profit. Retail price, $2.10. Send $1.25 
for sample and complete details. Also handy 1!-cup 
Drip Coffee Makers, retail 45¢. Send 25¢ for sample 
and details. 


SNYDER-GRENERT SERVICE CO. 


528 No. Buckeye St. Wooster, Ohio 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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2) “To continue and extend the work 
of the [former] interdenominational 
agencies...” 

(3) “To promote cooperation among 
local churches, and to further in com- 
munities, states, or larger territorial 
units, the development of councils of 
churches and councils of church women 

pal 





(4) “To establish consultative rela- 
|tionships with National 
Churches 
| America.” 
| (5) “To maintain fellowship and co- 
|operation with the World Council of 
|Churches and with other international 
Christian organizations.” 

Membership in the Council is open 
to all churches and church boards and 
agencies who believe “in Jesus Christ 
as Divine Lord and Saviour” and who 
agree to the full objects and purposes of 
the Council as set forth in the Council’s 
preamble and constitution. A two-thirds 
vote of the Council’s General Assembly 
and of the member communions is nec- 
essary for the admittance of any new 
churches. 

Governing body of the National 
Council of Churches is the General As- 
|sembly, composed of representatives of 
| the member denominations and of state, 
county and local councils of churches. 
It meets ordinarily every two years on 
the first Tuesday in December (next 
meeting, December 1952). Its purpose 
is to direct the Council, consider and 
vote on membership of new commun- 
ions, and on revision of the constitution 
and general by-laws. It will have in 1952 
some 600 members. 

Interim governing body of the Coun- 
cil is the General Board, which has all 
the powers of the Assembly except for 
voting on membership and on constitu- 
tional and general by-law revisions. Its 
membership includes representatives of 
the member denominations; of the state, 
county, and local councils of churches; 
of the four Council divisions, and the 
Council officers and chairmen of 
many of the different subdivisions. 
It includes some 100 members at the 
present. The General Board, with its 
meetings every two months, in actuality 
will be the chief means through which 
the twenty-nine Council churches will 
direct the work of this great new group. 

Present membership of the Council 
|includes the following churches (many 
church boards and agencies are members 
of divisions of the Council although 
their parent bodies are not members) : 
American Baptist Convention 
National Baptist Convention of America 











National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., 
Inc. 

Seventh Day Baptist General Confer- 
ence 
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Filmed in 
the Blue Ridges 

.a story of two 
who brought their 
faith to the hill folk 
of Georgia... and 
found a vision mir- 
rored in the stars! 
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SUSAN WILLIAM 


HAYWARD - LUNDIGAN 


with RORY CALHOUN - Barbara 
Bates - Gene Lockhart - Lynn 
Bari - ALEXANDER KNOX 
Directed by Produced by 
HENRY KING - LAMAR TROTTI 


Screen Play by LAMAR TROTTI 
From a Novel by Corra Harris 
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Write for Catalog No. 225 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE Wonroe. COMPANY INC. 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, 1|OWA 
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Church of the Brethren 

Congregational Christian Churches 

Disciples of Christ 

Evangelical and Reformed Church 

Evangelical United Brethren Church 

| Five Years Meeting of Friends 

Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity 

Augustana Lutheran Church 

Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 

United Lutheran Church of America 

| African Methodist Episcopal Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

| Church 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

The Methodist Church 

Evangelical Unity of Czech Moravian 
Brethren in North America 

Moravian Church in America 

|Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of 

| America 

| Russian Orthodox Church in America 

Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church 

| Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America 

| 

| 





| Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Presbyterian Church U.S. 

| United Presbyterian Church 

| Protestant Episcopal Church 

Reformed Church in America. 


McIntosh’s Bibles 


Pulpit Bibles usually last for decades, 
but not so in McIntosh, South Dakota. 
The Presbyterian Church in MclIn- 
tosh now has its third pulpit Bible within 
a year. The third is the oldest and most 
badly worn, but the McIntosh church is 
using it with pride. 
Late in 1949, when the Reverend 
Miles Watkins was installed as pastor 
at McIntosh, a new Bible was given to 
the church by the women of the congre- 
| gation. 
Three months later, on a night when 
the thermometer stood at eighteen be- 
low and a high wind was blowing, the 
_church caught fire. By the time the 
| volunteer firemen had fought their way 
through snowdrifts, found a hydrant 
that was not frozen, and got the hoses 
going, the fire was serious. Most of the 
inside of the church was burned out. 
| The new Bible was charred. 

Through the rest of the winter the 
congregation worshipped in the Masonic 
hall while a building committee wrestled 
with the question of $10,000-worth of 
damages. By spring the church was 

| usable, and a second new Bible lay upon 
the pulpit. 

Some months later a bulky parcel and 
a letter arrived from England. The Small 
Heath Congregational Church in Bir- 
mingham had heard about the fire, and 
took pleasure in sending a Bible that 
they had used for many years, The letter 
explained that a student supply who 
had served in the McIntosh church one 
summer had been working with them in 
England the next year. He had written 








the British church when he heard about 
the McIntosh fire, and the gift was the 
result. 

“Thus,” writes McIntosh Pastor Miles 
Watkins, “a small congregation in South 
Dakota hears the eternal word from an 
old and worn book, but one that is 
deeply cherished because it has come 
across years, and national borders, and 
denominational boundaries, to fellow 
Christians in another land.” 


Of People and Places 


@ Now being observed by thousands 
of Protestant young people throughout 
the world is Christian Endeavor Week 
(January 28-February 4), marking the 
seventieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Christian Endeavor movement. A 
radio broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Sunday, February 
4, at 10 a.m. (EST) will be one feature 
of the week. 


@ The Presbyterian Church of King- 
ston, New Jersey, recently received a 
legacy of $20,000 from G. B. Strickler, 
a member of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C. 
The gift is in memory of his wife, 
Martha B. Van Dyke Strickler and her 
mother, Helen C. Van Dyke, who were 
active years ago in the Kingston Church. 
The Kingston Church, founded some- 
time before 1732, has been without a 
pastor since last October, when eighty- 
one-year-old Dr. E. Van Dyke Wight, 
pastor-emeritus of Webb Horton Me- 
morial Church, Middletown, New York, 
resigned as acting pastor. 


@ Some 300,000 persons in 150 cities 
heard the noted Japanese Christian 
leader, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, during 
his recent six-month tour of the U.S. 
and Canada. He gave approximately 
400 addresses, according to Presby- 
terian Dr. J. Henry Carpenter of the 
Protestant Council of the City of New 
York, tour director for Dr. Kagawa. 
The speeches netted approximately 
$61,000, to be used largely for erection 
of chapels in rural areas of Japan. 


@ After fifty-six years in the ministry, 
seventy-eight-year-old Dr. Merle H. 
Anderson retired recently from First 
Presbyterian Church, Eustis, Florida. 
He has served Westminster Church, 
Dayton, Ohio; Kingshighway Church in 
St. Louis, Missouri; the Presbyterian 
Church of Morristown, New Jersey; 
First Church, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
North Church, New York city; and 
finally, the Eustis, Florida, church. Dur- 
ing his nine-year service in Eustis, the 
church has grown to be, largely through 
its radio ministry, one of the strongest 
churches in the Synod of Florida. 
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@ Presbyterian-related Westminster 
College, Salt Lake City, Utah, recently 
received final accreditation as a four- 
year college by the Northwest Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges. In 1944, 
when the college added the last two 
years to its curriculum, it received tem- 
porary accreditation. Dr. Robert D. 
Steele is president. 


@ The twenty-ninth annual observ- 
ance of Race Relations Sunday, spon- 
sored by the National Council of 
Churches to emphasize brotherhood, 
will be observed on February 11. The 
month of February is Brotherhood 
Month. 


@ The largest noonday luncheon club 
in Detroit, Michigan—the Economic 
Club—now takes time out for prayer at 
weekly meetings. The club includes 
leaders in industry, commerce, labor, 
and community organizations. 

Recently clergymen have been invited 
to lead the group in prayer. 


@ The Reverend and Mrs. I. G. Smith 
of Sioux City, Iowa, started the year 
off right by celebrating, on January 1, 
their sixty-sixth wedding anniversary. 
Eighty-seven-year-old Mr. Smith served 
several Presbyterian churches in the 





























Sioux City area and was for a time 
stated clerk of the presbytery. The 
Smiths’ son, the Reverend Elleroy M. 
Smith, and Mrs. Smith recently returned 
from China, where for thirty-four years 
they served in Ningpo as missionaries. 


@ A city-wide Presbyterian rally in 
honor of the Moderator of the General 
Assembly was held recently in Fifth 
Avenue Church, New York city, New 
York, Almost all the Presbyterian pas- 
tors in the city marched in the clergy 
procession, following a choir of more 
than four hundred singers from Pres- 
byterian churches. Moderator Hugh 
Ivan Evans spoke to the congregation of | 
1,800 persons. The rally was the first 
meeting in more than ten years with all 
the churches in the presbytery invited 
to cooperate. 


@ Dr. Arthur G. Coons, president of 
Presbyterian-related Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California, was last month 
appointed chairman of an emergency 
committee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to promote cooperation among 
American independent colleges and 
universities during the present time of || 
financial emergency for non-tax-sup- 
ported institutions. The committee is 
expected to invite the assistance of lead- 
ers in industry, labor, and communica- | | 
tions. 
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with ARTISTIC Greeting Cards 


Your 


MONE 


time is worth BIG 
to you, with ARTISTIC 
All-Occasion Greeting Cards! 


You need no experience to earn a good-sized extra 
income. Just follow these three easy, proven steps. 








FIRST: Send for samples of these 
money-making All-Occasion Card 
Assortments, ON APPROVAL. 


SECOND: show your samples to folks 
you know. The gorgeous “Roses Are 
Red" Assortment sells on sight Box 
of 21 smart new All-Occasion cards for 
only $1. Also show new DeLuxe, 
25-card $1‘SUPER-VALUE, Gift 
Wraps, Name-Imprinted Stationery, 
many more money-makers. 


THIRD: Coltect your big cash profit at 
each sale' Fast-selling $1 Assortments 
pay you profit to 100% or more. Selling 


}»y, Just 100 boxes brings you $50.00 cash! 


Amazing EXTRA CASH BONUS 
adds as much as 6%! Start now Earn 
money for yourself or your organiza- 
tion. Send for your samples TODAY! 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 

543 WAY ST., ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
YES! I want to make money spare time Rush Semple 
Assortments ON APPROVAL and Imprint Samples FREE 


Name. 





Address 





_Zone___ State. 


Prepared by outstanding preachers, these are vivid 
ten-to-fifteen-minute meditations for use in prepara- 
tory services or as “Table Talks” preceding the 
actual service of Communion. They enrich and en- 
large upon the manifold blessings of the Lord’s Sup- 
per in terms of the everyday spiritual interests of 
mer and women—bringing an abundance of rich, 
usable materials especially designed to make the 
Communion service in every church reverent and 
worshipful, more meaningful to both pastor and 
people. SOME OF THE THEMES: A Fellowship With- 
out Frontiers—The Cross as Contemporary—The Per- 
fect Sacrifice—The Art of Remembering—“Behold 
the Man’—Healing Hands—Continuing in Christ— 
The Master’s Memorial—God’s Invitation, Man's Re- 
sponse—A Sacrament of Strength—“This Do in 
Remembrance of Me.” 


$2 at your bookstore © 






START HOW. . . MAIL COUPON! 
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UNSURPASSED | 
in Quality and VALUE 





The Service Hymnal gives you more 
practical worth than any comparable 
hymn book. Send today for FREE 
sample copy. Test and prove it in use. 


daptable...“The Service Hym- 
nal” is meeting the Musical and 
Spiritual needs of churches repre- 
senting 27 denominations, 


eautiful ... Excels in design, 
printing and binding which is 
waterproof and lacquered to 
preserve brightness of gold 
stamped covers. 


omplete...Contains510musical 
numbers including old favorites, 
19 new tunes and arrangements 
and117descants for choir and cone 
gregation. Also 67 Scripture read- 
ings and 6 indexes. Orchestrated. 


If your church needs 
New Hymnals request 
your sample copy and 
free “Finance Plans” 
folder today. Give 
churchname,denomi- 
nation, your official 
church title, say when 
you expect to buy. 
HOPE "Comeany: 
5761-81 West Lake $t., Chicago 44 
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DOES YOUR 


ENGLISH 


HELP OR 
HURT YOU? 


OUR ENGLISH can push you up or 
hold you down in life. Your mistakes 
can cost you friends, a better job; suggest, 
to others, a lack of education and refinement. 
On the other hand, a fine command of 
English can help you reach any goal. So do 
something about your English right away! 
Only 15 Minutes A Day 

Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin 
Cody's invention and you can actually SEE 
our English improve. It teaches by HABIT 
not memorizing rules. Builds up your vo 
cabulary. Inspiring self-correcting lessons. 


FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH 

Lack of language power may be costing 
you thousands of dollars every year. See 
what Mr. Cody's method can do for you; it 
costs nothing to find out. Write for free 
book, “How You cin Master Good English 
in 15 Minutes a Day.”’ It 
will prove a revelation. No 
obligation, © agent will 
call. WRITE NOW, Sheer- 
win Cody Course in English, 582 
B&O Bidg., Rochester 14, N.Y. 








Call to United Youth Action 
Is Launched in Youth Week 


Launching of the Call to United 
Christian Youth Action highlighted the 
1951 observance of Youth Week this 
week in churches and communities 
throughout the country. 

A cooperative Christian youth under- 
taking, the project is uniting forty 
denominations, thirty-five youth coun- 
cils, and many national youth-serving 
agencies in a year-long program of inter- 
denominational activity. 

Goal of the Call is to encourage 
interest among youth in the Christian 
cause, to raise a million dollars for na- 
tional and world youth work, and to 
create needed youth projects (P. L., Jan. 
20). 

During 1951, Protestant youth leaders 
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FOR YOUR CHURCH OR YOURSELF 


Sell friends low cost — high profit greeting 
cards. No experience Cash bonus. Re- 
quest FREE Lad oueait of Feature All- 
Occasion assortmen See, FREE 
samples Name Imprinted & Stationery, Napkins, 
Towels. FREE Catalog. Selli Guide and 
FREE Surprise Gift Offer. ACT NOW! 


__ HEN ERGLAAS ART PUBLISRERS, Rerth Ablagten 414.x, Mase. 
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LET THE ADVERTISER KNOW 
that your patronage is in response to his 
advertising in Presbyterian Life. He will ap- 
preciate ya courtesy. 
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|  BULPIT a CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 

Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 114 years of Serv- 1951 


ice te the Church and Clergy 
! 13 Mew York 10, MAY. 


cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 
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1) RAISE MONEY |* 


will promote the Call and train young 
people to assume positions of leadership 
their communities during Youth 
Week, 1952, when hundreds of mass 
youth meetings will be held. The cam- 
paign for the million dollar fund will be 
held then, and over a million young 
people will be asked to give one dollar 
each, Projects will then be established 
and volunteers recruited. 

Held annually, the Youth Week ob- 
servance serves to call the attention 
of American communities to Christian 
youth activities. Theme this year is 


“Christ Calls—Serve in Faith.” 
The observance began last Sunday 











with worship services led in many Pres- 
byterian churches by Westminster Fel- 


lowship members. During the week, 
youth visitations, family nights at the 
church, radio youth programs, and local 
judging of the Parshad College Scholar- 
ship Contest were held. 

Youth Week ends this Sunday in inter- 
denominational youth services. 


Summer Youth Program 
To Be Expanded 


The Presbyterian Church’s summer 
program for youth is feeling the effect of 
the national emergency. 

But rather than cancel conferences 
and service projects because critical 
conditions will be pulling young people 
into military service, the Church is 
planning to expand its summer youth 
enterprises. 

“The fact that young people whom 
we serve in youth enterprises this sum- 
mer will soon enter some phase of 
service for Uncle Sam makes urgent our 
obligation to provide a valuable summer 
program,” the Reverend Maurice D. 
Bone, director of the Presbyterian sum- 
mer enterprise program at the Board 
of Christian Education, declared re- 
cently. 

“The point and purpose of all of our 
summer youth enterprises is to help 
young people discover and strengthen 
their belief in Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Master of life. The fact that a national 





Administrative committee for the Call to United Christian Youth Action includes 
(from left): Bill Barrick, Evanston, IIl., (Methodist); Pat Kimble, Chicago, IIL, 
(Presbyterian) ; George Lewis, Urbana, IIl., (Presbyterian) ; Dick Tholin, Naperville, 
Ill., (Evangelical United Brethren); Dr. Gilbert F. Close, Philadelphia, Pa., chair- 
man of Nat:onal Council of Churches Committee on Religious Education of Youth. 
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emergency exists makes this purpose all 
the more significant. Young people will 
never need a personal faith more ur- 
gently than now.” 

Junior high camps willbe held in 
every Presbyterian Church synod. Last 
summer 165 were held, and the Board 
of Christian Education expects the num- 
ber to increase this year, Most camps 
are open for a week, although a few 
meet for two weeks. The camp program 
combines opportunities to talk about 
serious things with outdoor camping 
activities. 

Senior high conferences will also be 
held. Last year 149 were held. The con- 
ferences usually run for two weeks and 
offer opportunities for study, discussion, 
and group projects, as well as sports and 
recreation, At least one course in “be- 
liefs” will be included in almost every 
conference. 

Older young people’s conferences will 
be held where possible, although attend- 
ance will be affected by the draft. “The 
necessity of definite Christian guidance 
in these conferences is most imperative,” 
Mr. Bone said. 

Although it is expected that fewer 
boys will be taking part in caravans 
this year, a 100 per cent increase in en- 
rollment is anticipated. Approximately 
thirty-five teams of five members each 
will serve 175 churches in fifteen synods. 

Work fellowships, open to college 
students, will also be held, and approxi- 
mately 120 volunteers will be assigned 
to twelve different areas. These include 
coal mining communities in southeastern 
Ohio and West Virginia; small, isolated 
communities in Colorado, Montana, Ne- 
braska, California, Washington, and 
South Dakota; neighborhood houses and 
community institutions in Chicago, Illi- 
nois; mission institutions in New York 





City; and mountain communities in | 


North Carolina. 

Work camps for college students are 
also scheduled. These will be held in 
Haines, Alaska; Mayaguez, Puerto Rico; 
San Sebastian, Puerto Rico; and Ganado, 
Arizona. 

Institutional Service Units, in which 
college students work as ward attend- 
ants in mental hospitals, are also sched- 
uled. 


Students to Observe 
Day of Prayer 


Christian students of fifty-five nations 
will observe the Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students on February 18. 

The observance is traditionally the 
occasion for Christian students through- 
out the world to witness to their unity 
regardless of national, racial, and re- 
ligious differences. 


Fesruary 3, 1951 











LENTEN AND EASTER 


Filmstrips in Beautiful Full- Color 


Dramatically impress the great teachings of Lent and Easter on the minds 

and hearts of the people in your church and community—show one of these 

outstanding new CONCORDIA full-color Lenten and Easter filmstrips: 
PASSION AND RESURRECTION SERIES 


The last Supper © Jesus in Gethsemane 
Jesus Before Annas and Caiaphos e Jesus Before Pilate 
The Crucifixion and Burial of Jesus @ The Resurrection 


The CONCORDIA filmstrips for Lent and Easter are Biblically-sound, 
beautifully produced, and priced within the reach of every church budget. 
Fasy-to-read legends. More than 25 frames in each filmstrip. 


Reasonably priced. Only $5.00 each. 


cAtudio-SVisual ctide Service 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Are you planning to go away to school or college this ‘year? 
You will find a helpful Directory on page 38 of this issue. 
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THIS LITTLE BOOK 


has brought financial 
security and joy to thousands 
through a remarkable 
Christian Plan 





Learn more about a remarkable 
Retirement Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
ables you to provide generously for your future and 
that of your survivor—at the same time be a benefactor 
of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
terest rates as high as 7% depending upon your age. For 
details, write today for Booklet PL103, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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SEEING AND HEARING 


WORTH 


Movies 





By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


gene who's expecting to see mo- 
l tion pictures die a lingering death 
from TV-poisoning can relax. The num- 
ber of high-quality films released for 
theatrical distribution in the year 1950 
is impressive. Producers seem deter- 
mined to make good on their own claim 
that “movies are better than ever.” 
Variety, in its 45th anniversary issue of 
January 3, 1951, says “if it’s good, peo- 
ple will come to see it.” 

A new film well worth seeing is Kim. 
Kim is Rudyard Kipling in technicolor 
—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s made-in- 
India film starring Dean Stockwell as 
Kim and Errol Flynn as the redoubtable 
Red-Beard, Mahbub Ali. The film is 
generously garnished with eye-filling 
scenes and cannily exploits the dramatic 
potentialities of technicolor. It’s an ac- 
tion-packed drama with enough adven- 
ture and suspense to more than satisfy 
most people. Kim is definitely a family 
film, as I had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve while standing in a long line for 
seats at the Radio City Music Hall the 
day after Christmas. 

Being innocent of any previous first- 





Are Better Than Ever 


hand acquaintance with Kim, I am 
unable to say whether and to what extent 
the film departs from the story as Kip- 
ling wrote it. But I’m sure the colorful 
pageantry of India, the dash and verve 
of Red-Beard, and the dare-devil prow- 
ess of the boy Kim will gratify those 
who, like myself, have no preconceived 
notions of what ought to be in the 
picture. Seeing all those beautiful tech- 
nicolor shots of India reminded me of 
the frustration we experienced in mak- 
ing the film Heart of India. It is almost 
impossible to make the poorest of Indian 
villages look anything but glamorous on 
color film. 


As ALWaAys, there has been consider- 
able end-of-the-year interest in the se- 
lection of the best film of 1950, the best 
actor, actress, director, etc. Many groups 
take a hand in this. The New York Film 
Critics, a group whose judgment is high- 
ly regarded, gave the nod to All About 
Eve by a vote of sixteen to eleven. Sun- 
set Boulevard and The Asphalt Jungle 
were runners-up. They named Bette 
Davis (All About Eve) as the best 
actress, Gregory Peck (Twelve O’Clock 
High) as the best actor, and Joseph 











Dean Stockwell and Paul Lukas play in Kim. which was partly filmed in India. 
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Mankiewiecz (All About Eve) as the 
best director. 

The Committee on Exceptional Films 
of the National Board of Review named 
the following as their choice, in the 
order listed, of the ten best pictures in 
1950: Sunset Boulevard, All About 
Eve, The Asphalt Jungle, The Men, 
Edge of Doom, Twelve O’Clock High, 
Panic In The Streets, Cyrano De Ber- 
gerac, No Way Out, Stage Fright. 

The Oscar trophies, awarded by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, are not given out until March. 
Their ballots are mailed January 18th and 
the nominations publicly announced on 
February 13th. The nominated pictures 
are then screened from February 18th 
to March 11th. Final ballots are then 
mailed out to be returned by March 13th. 

A columnist always likes to hear from 
his readers whether they agree with 
what he writes or not. He is gratified 
to know that at least he’s being read. 
Letters taking violent exception to his 
expression of opinion, even to the point 
of questioning his sanity, are greatly to 
be preferred to the silent treatment. 

Among the blessings of the Christmas 
season were a number of frank expres- 
sions pro and con on the November 25th 
review of All About Eve. While some 
generated considerably more heat than 
light, they added spice to the holiday 
reading; and appreciation is duly re- 
corded. Unfortunately, all were much 
too long and involved for printing in 
the correspondence column. 


Ar THE MOMENTOUS Cleveland meet- 
ing of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., official action 
was taken merging the Protestant Film 
Commission and the Protestant Radio 
Commission to form the new Central 
Department of Broadcasting and Films 
of the Council. All present employes and 
projects of both organizations will be 
continued by the new department. The 
Protestant Film Commission had just 
completed in Hollywood a new film for 
the Presbyterian USA, Congregational- 
Christian and Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches, entitled A Wonderful Life, 
and has a team in Brazil making a pic- 
ture to parallel the 1951-52 Latin Amer- 
ica study of the Missionary Education 
Movement. 
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Inspiring Books for Len 





HERE | STAND 


A Life of Martin Luther 
by Ronald H. Bainton 


This authoritative biography of 
Martin Luther interprets his ex- 
perience, his work, writings, and 
lasting contributions. With sound 
historical scholarship, and keen 
insight into Luther's religious 
problems and values, it recreates 
the spiritual setting of the sixteenth century, shows Lu- 
ther's place within it and his influence upon it, and brings 
the spirit and message of Luther to life today. $4.75 





A LIFE OF JESUS 
by Edgar J. Goodspeed 


Here is a Life of Jesus as only 
Dr. Goodspeed could write it. 
The familiar words and events in 
Jesus’ life take on new reality 
when set against the accurately 
and colorfully recorded traditions 
and customs of ancient Israel. The 
author cuts through the layers of 
dogma and literary fancy which 
have built up upon the historical fact, revealing to our 
sight almost a new Son of Man. $3.00 





THE BELIEF 
IN PROGRESS 


by John Baillie 








POSITIVE 
PROTESTANTISM 
by Hugh 
Thompson Kerr, Jr. 


Here is a fresh and incisive state- 
ment of the positive elements in 
Christianity as they live in the 
Protestant tradition. Not an anti- 
Roman Catholic book, nor a de- 
fense of Protestantism as such, the 


book asks and answers the question: What is the 
essence of the Christian faith? Later the discussion turns 
to a hopeful and constructive program for ‘‘the to- 
morrow of Protestantism.” $2.50 





YOUR BIBLE 
AND YOU 


by Charles R. Erdman 


Dr. Erdman offers help and en- 
couragement for the daily reader 
of the Bible. He explains the di- 
vine unity that binds the Bible 
together and uncovers layers 
of meaning you might not have 
found, making clear the various 
sections and purposes of the 


Bible. $2.50 





TODAY IS MINE 


Day to Day Devotional Readings 


Collected and Edited by 
Thomas Curtis Clark 








Have our culture and society pro- 
gressed through the years toward 
a much-to-be-desired objective 
or do grounds exist in history for 
discouragement and even de- 
spair? This very popular topic is 
discussed on all sides by histo- 


rians, philosophers and theologians. In this interesting 
book, Dr. Baillie makes an important contribution. $2.75 





WESTMINSTER 


Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Your Westminster Book Stores are the official stores of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


FEBRUARY 


3, 1951 





This book will have a place all its 
own on the shelf of daily devo- 
tional books. The material is fresh 
and of an exceptional quality. 
Within ‘the daily pattern there is 
much variety. Each page contains 
a thought for the day, a scripture 
passage, a verse and a prayer. This book is equally 
suited to both family devotions and individual use. $1.50 





BOOK STORES 


218 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





























“By God's grace we still live.” North Korean Christians—who may now be behind Communist lines concluded their stories 
of their arrests, persecution, and escape with that phrase. At left is a pastor who escaped from a death march, Center, 
the layman who told the Reds, “I was bought for a price by my Lord.” At right, widow and son of a martyred pastor. 


More Than Conquerors 
(Continued from page 9) 


sums up the situation: “In the five years 
of Communist rule of Pyengyang alone, 
ten pastors were killed. As the United 
Nations offensive overran the city, seven- 
teen more were taken North by the Com- 
munists. Whether they are now dead or 
alive, or would be better off dead, is 
unknown. 

“Again, in the Yellow Sea Province 
just south of Pyengyang, it is reported 
that of approximately one hundred Pres- 
byterian leaders, both ministers and lay 
officials, eighty have ‘disappeared’ dur- 


ing the five years of Communist benev- 
olence.” 

Nothing was known of the fate of 
the six Methodist missionaries caught 
at Kaesong on June 25th, only a mile 
south of the 38th parallel. Father Car- 
roll, Roman Catholic missionary, told us 
that fifteen priests and the bishop, as 
well as six nuns, were arrested and 
“marched off” at the same time. Whether 
these American Methodists and Korean 
Catholic priests are still alive is un- 
known, North Korean Christians whom 
we interviewed saw no reason for be- 
lieving that they were still alive. 

To all these persecutions and perils, 
Korean Christians have reacted in a way 





North Korean seminary student hunted by police for having taken Sunday school 
children into the woods for a weekday worship service now teaches in South Korea. 
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that has become classic in Christian his- 
tory: the more they are threatened, the 
more they risk; the more they lose, the 
more they give. The worst destruction 
that we saw was in the no-man’s land 
that separated the Communist armies 
trom the UN beachhead defended last 
summer. Ninety per cent of all houses in 
Andong had been destroyed. The Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church there had been 
spared, but over half of the fifteen hun- 
dred adherents of this church lost houses. 
The houses of all the others had been 
looted. Yet when they held their Thanks- 
giving Day service, the offering was 
three times greater than last year. “Our 
people were so thankful to be alive,” 
the pastor told us, “the officials decided 
to tithe, and the rest of the congregation 
followed their lead.” 

Our guide at the leprosarium in Taegu 
showed us the chapel, too small to 
accommodate the eleven hundred pa- 
tients. “The women here are eager to 
enlarge the sanctuary,” he said, “and are 
going without one meal each week.” The 
rice they save is sold on the market, and 
the money goes into a building fund. 
This was the sacrificial meal plan, Ko- 
rean style, and had been operating for 
two-and-a-half years, not just for a few 
weeks during Lent, as in America. 


IK nownes How they have suffered, 
how thev give, how they pray unceas- 
ingly and keep telling their foes as well 
as their friends of their faith, we under- 
stand their love of the text—“For I am 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor pow- 
ers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord” (Romans 8:37- 


39). 
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At Seoul we had the privilege of meeting 
the Reverend William Shaw, former 
Methodist missionary and present Army 
chaplain. Both in Japan and in Korea 
we had heard much of Dr. Shaw’s son, 
Bill, who was killed during the action of 
the Inchon invasion. We knew that Bill 
Shaw had had a profound influence on 
all who had known him. We felt that his 
story should be known by more Ameri- 
can church people. At our request Dr. 
Shaw spoke of his son, and with his 
consent we present this account of one 
of the more than seven thousand Amer- 
ican boys who have died in Korea. 
~K, f.€. 


B= WAS BORN in Pyengyang, Korea, 
in June of 1922, just a year after we 
got to the field. Although he attended 
an American school there, he grew up 
among Korean children. 

In the course of the years he learned 
to speak Korean as well as he spoke 
English. He went home after seventeen 
years to attend Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Then he went into the navy and 
served as an executive officer on a P.T. 
boat in the English channel from D-day 
plus two on to the end of the operation 
in the European theater. He came back 
to study Japanese. But by the time he 
finished his course, the war was over 
and they wanted to put him in Washing- 
ton. He said he wasn’t interested in that, 
so he resigned from the service and 
came out here with the military govern- 
ment. 

Then on March 17, 1949, Mrs. Horace 
Underwood was shot by a Communist 
intruder. Shortly afterwards, we were 
driving in a jeep through Seoul, and I 
said to him, “Bill, it’s going to take four 
missionaries to take the place of Ethel 


“FOR 
HIs 


FRIENDS 


Underwood.” Bill laid his hand on my 
arm and said, “I’m going to be one of 
them.” 

Within a year he was back home in 
America studying to become a teacher 
in Chosun Christian University. When 
the North Korean invasion came, he was 
at Harvard working toward his Ph. D. At 
the same time I was deciding to return 
to Korea as a chaplain, he was deciding 
to join the navy again. He wrote from 
Harvard, “What boots it for me to go 
out to Korea in times of peace, if I'm 
not willing to go out now and serve them 
in their time of stress.” 

His decision meant giving up his fam- 
ily—his wife and two little boys, a church 
which he had taken just one month be- 
fore, and his work for his Ph.D.—every- 
thing that was near and dear to him to 
come out to the land and the people 
whom he wanted to serve. I said to my 
wife, “That’s our boy.” Within five days, 
he was in uniform. 

After three weeks of waiting, he flew 
to Tokyo. It seemed like three years to 
him. I met him there. He was in the 
intelligence service, but they were hold- 
ing him down, They were sending over 
men who had not been in the service, 
who had not known Korea, and he felt 
that he should be sent first. But he was 
held there for an important task that 
was coming. He couldn't tell me what 
it was, but it turned out to be helping to 
plan the invasion, As a boy, he had 
sailed small boats in the very waters 
through which he was later to help guide 
the landing craft. 

Meantime he had seen me off at the 
Tokyo airport on August 26, heavy- 
hearted because his Dad was beating 
him over here. By the fourteenth of 
September he was on his way over, and 
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had written from “somewhere” in the 
Yellow Sea. That letter I now have be- 
fore me. He said, “It’s in God’s hands 
now, and I only pray that the loved ones 
will be fortified for the anxious waiting 
as in 1944 (when he was in the Eng- 
lish channel). My own mind is calm 
and at ease, for I know I am right in 
being here, and He has given the com- 
fort necessary to make being here com- 
fortable. . . .” That’s the last word we 
heard from him. 

The next day came the invasion at 
Inchon. He was on the bridge with Mac- 
Arthur and others. He had been helping 
answer questions along the coast as they 
came in. He came ashore and attached 
himself to the marines, helping with the 
wounded civilians, 

About four days after he got ashore, 
he asked to go out with a patrol. He 
thought that perhaps he could get into 
the towns and help save the lives of 
civilians. He was just five miles out of 
Seoul, when suddenly, from three sides, 
the Reds opened fire in broad daylight 
from a village which had seemed ab- 
solutely quiet. He and another man were 
shot. His group had to retire, but they 
returned about two hours later to bring 
back the one dead and my son, who was 
mortally wounded, 

He gave his life for his friends, and 
Our Lord has said, “Greater love has no 
man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 

He wanted to be here in Korea. Very 
few of us get to serve where we want 
to serve and die where we want to die. 
I think he will never have any regrets. 

Surely I should regret to my dying day 
if I knew what I ought to do and didn’t 
do it. He knew what he ought to do, and 
did it. 





Fesruary 3, 1951 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 3) 


to the late honored Dr. Pugh. But they 
have had to labor under an unfair 
burden of responsibility which, through 
the years, the Church has permitted to 
accumulate on their shoulders. It has 
been the fault not of the Stated Clerk, 
but of the plan of organization. 

Because of this office and the way the 
Council is now constituted, there has 
actually been much power in very few 
hands. Fortunately the individuals in- 
volved have been fine leaders; but it has 
been by divine providence and not by 
legal provision that we have had no 
dictatorship. 

Overture H would make for less con- 
centration of authority. Some duties of 
the Council would be increased, but its 
enlarged membership would be more 
widely distributed through the whole 
Church. Change of membership would 
be assured, and clear lines of responsi- 
bility would be established. 

—W. SHERMAN SKINNER 


Minister, East Liberty Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


... My article “When Is War Justi- 
fied?” (P. L., November 25) was an at- 
tempt to express a point of view held, 
I believe, by the vast majority of 
Christians in the world today 
Those who hold the majority position 
have today granted full recognition to 
the pacifist, and have often supported 
him in his difficulties with the state. It 
is time that more pacifists showed a 
willingness reciprocally to recognize the 
genuine Christian conviction of those 
who hold that they are profoundly 
mistaken . . . I have every sympathy 
with your correspondents (Sounding 
Board, P. L., January 6) who feel that it 
is time for the “heavenly weapon of 
divine love” to be tried. It seems, how- 
ever, from here that some writers are 
still living in a remote, simple, black- 
and-white world, in which the choice 
seems quite easy. Mr. L. A. King’s letter 
showed most appreciation of the acute 
dilemma involved for both sides in this 
debate. There are many situations in life 
where we have no clear choice between 
absolute right and wrong. 

Perhaps your correspondent who says, 
“We believe that there is no greater evil 
than war itself,” puts his finger on the 
real issue between the pacifist and those 
of us who are not. I have known the evil 
of war and find it loathesome. But I have 
seen also something of the soul-destroy- 
ing corruption of a tyrannical state (i.e., 
Nazi Germany) and found it more evil 
still. It is worth remembering, when we 
speak of the futility of war, that in a 
Nazi world, these pacifist opinions (and 
their authors) would have been rapidly 


exterminated. —Daviw H. C, Reap 
Chaplain to Edinburgh University 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 











ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For a 

three years an effective servant of the Saye s of 

Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. 

B. S., and B. Mus. Ed. rees. Annual cost fez 
board, room, tuition and all fees, $810.00 

“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living” 


ALMA MICHIGAN 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
Enrollment — Coeducational. 
spevet arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
~ ae and an sable : Christ - 

sis throughout. bs ay tes represented. 230 
freshmen are bein t for 

1951. Write now for information. 

Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanever, Indiana 











BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocationa! Christian service. music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed.. lab_tech., com- 
merce, art, speech. social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LU.D.. Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College > Nebraska for 


o $684 
including board, ane “tuition. fees. Fully ac- 
credited work ‘in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
music. business administration. 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well- 
established Reputation for College Preparation. 
Small classes. Experienced masters, Cultivation 
of initiative and self-reliance. Wide choice of 
sports and student activities. Grades 7-12. 
Country location 65 miles from New York City: 
85 miles from Philadelphia. Address: 


di , Box 75, Biai ML 4. 





Benjamin D. Roman, H 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A a college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH oes HUTCHISON 


resident 
Sen, Pennsylvania 











CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 181 
A Presbyterian, fully sentinel, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 
Welter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 
entucky 








Danville, K 
COE COLLEGE 
A fully accredited Liberal Arts College offering 
9 ! and specialized educati toward more 





than thirty different careers for men and women. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arte. music, 
pre-pr (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on 

tian citizenship. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 




















DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year colle for men 
and women offering A.B. and Bs. d degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Cultural and vocational courses effectively 
combined as training for Christian leadership. 
Presbyterian—Coeducational—Moderate cost. 


Write—J. Walter Malone, President 


PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested program of study—worship—work 
—play . . . student body from all over America 
and from four continents . . . coeducational 
Presbyterian . . . New Students may enter 
February 5, 1951. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 

















UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and _ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roiio La Porre, President 
Dubuque, Iowa 


For information about 


WESTERN COLLEGE 


for WOMEN 
Oxford, Ohio 


Please write to 
DirRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 











UTAH’S Co-educational 
WESTMINSTER “c"“o": 
Liberal Arts 
1875 1950 Economy 
Robert D. Steele, President Christian 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 








PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 


neulivre 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 














Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 
Book C25, Pulpit Apparel Style Book 
CP75. Ask for Budget Payment Plan. 
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K ad ON A CRACK, you'll break your 

mother’s back,” chanted Meg as 
she skipped and hopped over the lines 
in the sidewalk. 

“Hi there, Meg,” called Lucy cheer- 
ily as she hurried past. Her braids were 
bobbing up and down her back, and her 
market basket was swinging to and fro. 
She was going to the store to do her 
mother’s shopping. 

“Oh, Lucy, watch out! You just 
stepped on a crack, and you know what 
that means,” called out Meg. 

Lucy was in too much of a hurry to 
pay any attention to Meg’s warning. 

Smack! Her foot touched a crack in 
the sidewalk. 

Meg looked shocked. “Some little 
girls don’t think much of their mothers,” 
she thought as she picked her way care- 
fully along the sidewalk, “I won't step 
on a crack. I won't break my darling 
mother’s back.” 

“Gangway for the express train!” 

Meg jumped aside to make room for 
Peter’s red express wagon. He had one 
knee in the wagon and was pushing with 
his other foot as he steered. 

“You bad boy! You nearly made me 
step on a crack,” shouted Meg angrily. 

“Sorry,” apologized Peter, “my moth- 
er is in a hurry for a bag of flour.” 

Meg stood looking after him. His old 
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worn sneaker hit every crack in the 
sidewalk. 

“Boys don’t care much for their moth- 
ers. They step on cracks and break their 
mother’s backs,” she called, cupping her 
hand over her mouth so Peter would be 
sure to hear what she was saying. 

“Hi there, Meg. Bye now, Meg.” The 
Riley twins ran past her. They were 
holding hands as they skipped and sang 
together, “Got to get coffee. Got to 
get tea. "Cause our mother’s going to 
have company. Got to get sugar. Got to 
get spice. ‘Cause our mother’s going to 
make something nice.” 

“But you're not nice to your mother. 
Look what you're doing.” 

The Riley twins stopped and turned 
around. They looked puzzled. 

“Why aren’t we nice to our mother?” 

Meg pointed at their feet. “You 
stepped on two cracks. I saw you.” 

The twins shrugged their shoulders 
and wrinkled their brows. They looked 
down at the crack. 

“I don’t see how that old crack can 
hurt our mother,” said Ruthie. “Come 
on, Rosie, we must hurry.” 

“I guess I’m the only child in the 
neighborhood who really . loves her 
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mother,” said Meg smugly, 

She turned around and started back 
home. She was very careful not to step 
on a single crack. 

As Meg turned up the walk to her 
house, she saw her mother coming down 
the steps. A shopping bag was on her 
arm. She looked very tired. 

“I must do something to make her 
feel good,” thought Meg as she looked 
up at her mother worriedly. “I know, I 
will tell her how much more I love her 
than Lucy, Peter, and the twins do their 
mothers. They stepped on every crack 
andI....” 

Suddenly Meg’s eyes rested on the 
green shopping bag. And then she re- 
membered Lucy’s basket, Peter’s red 
express wagon, and the twins’ song. 

“No, I've changed my mind,” mur- 
mured Meg to herself. “I know another 
way to show Mother I love her.” 

She reached up and took the shopping 
bag. “Let me have the grocery list, 
Mother, and I will do the errands.” 

“What a thoughtful little girl I have,” 
replied her mother. 

Meg’s heart sang as she hurried to 
town, Not once did she think about step- 
ping on cracks, She probably stepped on 
a hundred but they didn’t matter any 
more. 

Meg had changed her mind. 
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esasesas Why The Femily Reading Club Offers To New Members 22322282 


ANY OF THESE FINE BOOKS S $489 | 


(Value up to $14.40) FOR ONLY “ 6 
Fore PREPSRERERORERE , 


, you are invited to accept any three of the 

mh books shown on this page for only 

89, with membership in the Family Reading 
ie Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile. interesting and entertaining 
without being objectionable in any way, the Fam- 
ily Reading Club is just what you have been 
looking for! Read, below, how the Club operates. 
Then mail the coupon to join the Club and get 


— ar all 


Baoe 








1 Malt COUPON NOW! 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my Membership Gift Books and first 
selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for ail 
three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family Read- 
ing Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club's forthcoming se'ection. I have the privilege of 
notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept any 
select o or whether I wish to purchase any of the 
alternate books offered—at the special members’ price 
of only $1.89 each (plus postage and dandling). There 
are no membership dues or fees, and I may accept 
as few as four selections or alternates during the com- 
ing twe've months. As a member, I will receive a free 
Bonus Book with each four Club selections or alter- 
nates I accept 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street and No. 


(Please print) 


City Zone State 


("1a price in Canada: 105 Bond St.. Toronto 2 
Ofer good only in the U . A. and Canada. 


Age. if 
Under 21 


J 


the three books you want, a delay! 


THE 
GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 
A reverent, faithful tell- 
ing of the sublime story of 
Jesus, bringing Him and 
those whose lives were 
entwined with His excit- 
ingly close to you. A book 
oe family will cherish. 
ublisher’s edition, $2.95 
» IF cooKsS 

y The Browns 
Coston over 1600 reci- 
pes — the finest of each 
of the 48 states — from 
mouth-watering old-fash- 
ioned favorites to up- 
to-the-minute taste sen- 
sations! Crystal-clear 
directions make it impos- 
sible to go wrong. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $2.49. 

FAITH TO LIVE BY 

By Alson J. Smith 
Here is just what faith is 
and how you can use it to 
triumph over the frustra- 
tions and conflicts of 
everyday life. In a score 
of inspiring chapters, Dr. 
Smith proves that you can 
conquer fear and find the 
key to happiness in faith! 
yo neh edition, $2.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD BIBLE 
DICTIONARY 
An indispensable aid to a 
full understanding of the 
Scriptures. Contains com- 
prehensive and authorita- 
tive information about 
persons, places and things 
mentioned in the Bible. 
965 big pages. Publisher's 

edition, $3.95. 
SWIFTWATER 
By Paul Annixter 

A captivating story of the 
north woods—of a father 
and his son, and their 
lonely struggle to estab- 
lish a sanctuary for wild 
geese. Here is the wonder 
and magic of the great 
outdoors. dramatically and 
beautifully told. Publish- 
er's edition, $2.50. 
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CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 2-PL, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


The Greatest Story 
Ever Told 


~ | New College Standard 
Dictionary 
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[] America Cooks 4 

[] The Edge of Time + 

CD Faith to Live By ! 

0 Son of « Hundred | 
Kings 

[) New Standard Bible ! 

Dictionary i 

! 

i 
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Family Book of 
Favorite Hymas 
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Swiftwater 
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unk & Wagnalls 
course STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 
The first basically differ- 
ent word guide in years! 
Contains over 145,000 en- 
tries, 1,420 pages; meas- 
ures 61"x914,” in size and 
is beautifully printed on 
fine paper. A must for the 
ermanent home library! 
ublisher'’s edition, $5.50. 


THE EDGE OF TIME 
By Loula Grace Erdman 
A full and gentle story 
of a woman who was “‘sec- 
ond-choice’’ bride of a 
handsome young farmer— 
and how she faced a mar- 
riage in which she could 
not completely believe. By 
the author of ‘“The Years 
of the Locust." 
lisher’s edition, 


SON OF A 
HUNDRED KINGS 
By Thomas B. Costain 
This famous author now 
weaves a story of Canada 
at the turn of the century 
—of a six-year old boy, 
left without relatives or 
friends; and how he be- 
comes the most important 
person in town, Publish- 

er’s edition, $3.00. 

THE FAMILY BOOK OF 
FAVORITE HYMNS 
By Arthur Austin 

Here are the words and 

music to more than 100 

ot the hymns Americans 

love most. Includes short 
commentaries and histo- 
ries of each. Beautiful 
color illustrations by 
George Louden, Jr. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $4.95. 
STILLMEADOW 
SEASONS 
By Gladys Taber 

A new book by the author 

of “Especially Father." 

Here is an invitation to 

companionship and friend- 

ship—a chance to spend 
an entire year with the 
author at her delightful 
old home in Connecticut. 
Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the pest 
and most enjoyable new at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
members. These are books which every 
member of your family can read—books 
to be read with pleasure, remembered 
and discussed with delight, and retained 
in your home library with pride. 

What Mombereilp Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you coon after reading 
the book review which will come to your 
home each month. It is not necessary to 
purchase a book every month—only four 
each year to retain your membership. Al) 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
Ppostman—ready to read! 


Free ‘*Bonus"’ Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. ese books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The porenese of 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of the publishers’ regular retail 


f the Bonus Books is 
you tk Save as much as on ! 
Join Now — Send No 
If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here—two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
—a total value as high as $14.40—for only 
$1.89! Send no money, just mail the cou- 
pon today. However, as this unusual offer 
may be withdrawn at any time, we urge 
you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 








